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SUPPORTING THE WARFIGHTER OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 2015 

U.S. Senate 

Committee on Armed Services 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:31 a.m. in Room 
SD-106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator John McCain 
(chairman) presiding. 

Committee Members Present: Senators McCain, Ayotte, Fischer, 
Ernst, Tillis, Sullivan, Reed, McCaskill, Manchin, Gillibrand, Don- 
nelly, Hirono, and King. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman McCain. The Senate Armed Services Committee 
meets to continue our series of hearings on defense reform. In our 
three previous hearings, we have reviewed the effects of the Gold- 
water-Nichols reforms on our defense acquisition, management, 
and personnel systems. In today’s hearings and the two that will 
follow it, we will consider what most view as the essence of Gold- 
water-Nichols: the roles and responsibilities of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the service secre- 
taries and service chiefs, and the combatant commanders. This 
morning we seek to understand whether these civilian and military 
leadership organizations can function better to support the 
warfighters of today and tomorrow. 

We are fortunate to welcome a distinguished panel of witnesses 
who have grappled with these challenging issues over their many 
years of service to our Nation: the Honorable Michael B. Donley, 
former Secretary of the Air Force; Lieutenant General Michael T. 
Flynn, former Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency; and 
General James Jones, former National Security Advisor; Supreme 
Allied Commander and Commander of U.S. European Command; 
and Commandant of the Marine Corps. We welcome you this morn- 
ing. 

30 years ago. Congress passed Goldwater-Nichols in response to 
serious concerns about the effectiveness of our military. The failure 
of the Iranian hostage rescue mission in 1980 and poor coordina- 
tion between the services during the invasion of Grenada in 1983 
were clear signs that something was wrong. Congress and others 
concluded that these failures were driven by a number of factors, 
including the absence of unity of command and an inability to oper- 
ate jointly. 


( 1 ) 
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Goldwater-Nichols sought to address these problems by making 
the unified commanders explicitly responsible to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense for the performance of missions and pre- 
paredness of their commands. Combatant commanders were given 
the ability to issue authoritative direction on all aspects of oper- 
ations, joint training, logistics, internal chains of command, and 
personnel within their assigned areas of responsibility. Goldwater- 
Nichols also removed the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the operational 
chain of command and prevented the services from moving forces 
in and out of regional commands without approval. 

Just 5 years after the passage of Goldwater-Nichols, America’s 
rapid and stunning victory in the 1991 Gulf War seemed to suggest 
that these reforms had worked. However, more recent experience 
on the battlefield has led to renewed concern about the respective 
roles and responsibilities of the service chiefs and the combatant 
commanders as conceived in Goldwater-Nichols. 

A decade and a half of war in Afghanistan and Iraq suggests that 
the Department of Defense is not optimally organized for pro- 
tracted conflicts. As Secretary Gates recently testified to this com- 
mittee, his experience as a wartime secretary led him to conclude 
that the Department of Defense is, quote, designed to plan for war 
but not to wage war, at least for the long term. Indeed, whatever 
one thinks about the circumstances by which we all went to war 
in Iraq 12 years ago, it should be deeply concerning to all of us that 
our Nation was losing that war for 3 years, and the strategy that 
ultimately turned things around did not emerge from the system, 
but rather from a small group of internal insurgents and outside 
experts working around the system. That is a compelling indict- 
ment of our defense organization. 

For some, including Secretary Gates, Goldwater-Nichols suc- 
ceeded all too well by turning the services into force providers that 
are perhaps too walled off from operational responsibilities. With 
a confined focus on the train and equip mission, the services have 
overwhelmingly concentrated more on delivering long-term pro- 
grams of record than urgently needed capabilities in current con- 
flicts. 

While this problem raises serious questions, we must be cautious 
of the other extreme. If combatant commanders were fully 
resourced with everything they believe is necessary for their the- 
ater, the Department of Defense would be totally sapped of re- 
sources to invest in critical technologies needed to counter future 
adversaries. I look forward to our witnesses’ views on whether the 
Department could strike a better balance between supporting both 
the warfighters of today and tomorrow and if so, how. 

At the same time, we must also ensure that the operational orga- 
nization of our military accurately reflects and responds to our 
present and future national security challenges. Our Nation con- 
fronts the most diverse and complex array of crises since the end 
of World War II, from ISIL [the Islamic State of Iraq and the Le- 
vant] and A1 Qaeda, to North Korea and Iran, to Russia and China. 
What all of these threats have in common is that they are not con- 
fined to a single region of the world. They span multiple regions 
and domains of military activities. Our combatant commands are 
still predominantly geographically. We must ensure that our de- 
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fense organization has the regional and functional flexibility and 
agility to address cross-cutting national security missions. 

Many of our prior witnesses have observed that combatant com- 
mands no longer directly fight wars, as Goldwater-Nichols origi- 
nally envisioned. Instead, that is done by joint task forces estab- 
lished on an ad hoc basis and tailored to a given contingency oper- 
ation. This makes the dramatic growth of the headquarters staffs 
at the combatant commands all the more difficult to justify. I 
would be eager to hear from our witnesses whether, 30 years after 
Goldwater-Nichols, we should consider re-imagining, reorganizing, 
or consolidating our combatant commands. 

I thank our witnesses and look forward to their testimony. 

Senator Reed? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me join you in thanking the witnesses for not only being here today 
but for their extraordinary service to the Nation. 

We have been holding a series of hearings that looks at the orga- 
nization and processes of the Department of Defense, and the 
whole focus is to provide the best possible support for our 
warfighters. You gentlemen know more about that than practically 
anybody else. So thank you for joining us today. 

A constant theme that has emerged in testimony from previous 
hearings is that the Department of Defense has a 20th century or- 
ganization facing 21st century challenges: globalization, rapid 
adoption of new technology and particularly cyber, free flow of in- 
formation. These are developments that have complicated the secu- 
rity environment by facilitating a rise of near-peer competitors and 
irregular threats from transnational terrorist groups. However, I 
believe these trends also provide opportunities to improve U.S. 
military capabilities which will support the warfighter if they can 
be effectively harnessed through updated organizational structures 
and processes. As yesterday’s hearing made clear, the men and 
women who make up the all-volunteer force remain this commit- 
tee’s top concern. We must ensure they have the resources they 
need to complete their mission and return safely home. 

Testifying on these issues earlier this fall — and I will again like 
the chairman quote Secretary Gates — he described the challenges 
he faced in delivering rapidly needed capabilities to troops in the 
field. He indicated that ‘the only way I could get significant new 
or additional equipment to commanders in the field in weeks or 
months — not years — was to take control of the problem myself 
through special task forces and ad hoc processes.’ He pointed out 
the MRAP [Mine-Resistant Ambush Protected Vehicle] as an exam- 
ple of one of those situations. 

But he also pointed out that relying on this ‘intense personal in- 
volvement’ by the Secretary of Defense just does not work. There 
is not enough time in the day. So we have to, I think, together with 
the Department of Defense create structural changes that enable 
this rapid deployment and rapid support of our troops in the field. 
That is where your advice comes in very critically. 

Goldwater-Nichols was enacted more than 30 years ago, and the 
Department continues to face difficulties to provide for the 
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warfighter. That again is the essence of what we are all here to do, 
provide a process, an organizational structure, and a culture that 
delivers the support to the troops they need to protect the country. 

Again, let me thank you, gentlemen, not only for your testimony 
but for your service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. I thank the witnesses and we will begin with 
you. Secretary Donley. 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MICHAEL B. DONLEY, FORMER 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

Mr. Donley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Reed, for holding this series of hearings. It has been a little over 
30 years since I left this committee as a professional staff member 
and it is great to back. 

While I was here, I did have any opportunity to work on Gold- 
water-Nichols and then, following my service here, went to the Na- 
tional Security Council where I also worked on these issues. So 
they are of special interest to me. 

The hearings that the committee held in the mid- 1980s on Gold- 
water-Nichols were extremely formative in my career in educating 
me and I think other staff members of the committee on the oper- 
ation of the Department of Defense. It stuck with me all these 
years. It has been of great benefit. I hope that one result of this 
great series of hearings that you have kicked off is that it will stim- 
ulate a deeper understanding of how our defense organization 
works. 

My testimony today — by the way, this is a great panel to be part 
of, and I am honored to be here with General Flynn and longtime 
friend. General Jones, who I think when I was here before we re- 
ferred to as Major Jones. It was Captain McCain. That goes way 
back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. He was much more pleasant in those days. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Donley. My testimony today is focused on the roles and re- 
lationships between the military departments and combatant com- 
mands and how and where these components interact to produce 
warfighting capabilities. I offer six recommendations for reducing 
resource-intensive military department and combatant command 
headquarters and better preparing joint and service headquarters 
for the demanding 21st century environment that you described, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The context for my recommendations is section 346 of the just- 
signed fiscal year 2016 National Defense Authorization Act in 
which the committees require DOD [Department of Defense] to re- 
port on planned reductions to its major headquarters activities by 
March of next year. 

The services interact with combatant commands in many ways 
on many levels to support joint operations. I would highlight two, 
command relationships and resource allocation, as representative 
of how services and COCOMs [combatant commands] interact to 
support warfighters of today and tomorrow. 

Command relationships are at the intersection of how combatant 
commands choose to organize their subordinate commands and how 
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services internally organize and present forces. In general, regional 
combatant commands choose to organize forces in land, maritime, 
and air domains within their assigned area, but both the regional 
and functional combatant commands also task organize with sub- 
unified commands or task forces for subregions, specific missions, 
or functions. 

The services, of course, have major commands and subordinate 
commands such as numbered air forces, fleets, corps, armies, which 
are dual-hatted as components of the combatant commands. The 
services need to create internal command arrangements that sat- 
isfy both efficiency in their administrative command and organize 
train and equip responsibilities and effectiveness in their presen- 
tation of forces and in satisfying the operational command require- 
ments as defined by nine combatant commanders. This intersection 
between the command relationships of four services and nine com- 
batant commands is critical to the proper alignment of service 
forces under a unified command and it is directly pertinent to con- 
gressional and DOD interests in improving the efficiency of DOD’s 
major headquarters. 

So my first recommendation is that DOD and Congress review 
the service and combatant command relationships, but there are 
four important caveats here. 

First, we should avoid generalizations. These command relation- 
ships are unique to each service and each combatant command. 

Second, we probably should not assume that complex command 
arrangements reflect duplicative or unnecessary staff. You have to 
look. Dual-hatting, even triple-hatting where allied forces might be 
involved, makes good sense. 

Also, we should not assume that opportunities for major savings 
might result. We need to review and take stock of previously har- 
vested savings and efficiencies that have been taken by the services 
over the past several years. 

I do have a predilection that Congress should not legislate com- 
mand relationships at this level. 

In resource allocation, executing roughly 80 percent of DOD re- 
sources, the services have to balance the size and capacity of their 
forces across multiple combat elements with the readiness of to- 
day’s forces and investment in future capabilities. Combatant com- 
mands express their needs through multiple channels in the plan- 
ning, programming, budgeting, and execution system, which is 
DOD’s primary resource allocation process. These include their 
service components, integrated priority lists, and through the inte- 
grating role of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Joint Staff J-8 and the Joint Requirements Council. These respon- 
sibilities and organizational relationships established in DOD’s key 
management processes ensure there is joint input and review in 
service resource allocation and acquisition. They provide combatant 
commands the necessary link and voice, but they are also intended 
to keep combatant commands focused on their deterrence, 
warfighting, planning, and engagement responsibilities minimizing 
the need for combatant command headquarters to have large pro- 
gramming staffs duplicating the work of their service force pro- 
viders. 
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At the same time, the combatant commands need J-8 functions 
to interact with the joint staff and the services on matters related 
to program evaluation and resource allocation. The size and scope 
of combatant command J-8’s will vary according to the command’s 
mission and especially so for the functional commands, SOCOM 
[United States Special Operations Command], STRATCOM [United 
States Strategic Command], and TRANSCOM [United States 
Transportation Command]. 

In reviews of major headquarters, I recommend that DOD and 
Congress review the purpose and size of these combatant command 
J-8 functions to ensure they are not duplicating program and re- 
source activities that are primarily the responsibility of others. 

For reasons outlined in more detail in my testimony, I do not be- 
lieve we need to establish more services. In response to new tech- 
nologies or the need for new capabilities, I would observe that cre- 
ating new staff organizations, agencies, and command arrange- 
ments has thus far proven to be more attractive and flexible over 
time. 

However, I do believe the existing service headquarters could be 
more effective and efficient, and I support the consolidation of the 
secretariat and service staffs within each military department. 

Current arrangements have a long history and a benefit of strong 
alignment with the existing structure of a separate OSD [the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense] with its under secretaries and joint 
staff with a common military staff structure. Nonetheless, the abid- 
ing presence of two staffs in the same headquarters, three in the 
Department of the Navy, has periodically been a source of both ten- 
sion and confusion both internally within the respective services 
and externally to those with whom the services interact. It is dupli- 
cative in several areas and generally inefficient. 

Consolidation of military department headquarters staffs has 
been in the ‘good idea but too hard’ box for many years and it will 
require a careful approach. It has a long history with great poten- 
tial for missteps. Congress should take a deliberate approach, pro- 
vide time for the services to carefully prepare legislative proposals 
and take a close look at the details before signing up to the con- 
cept. As much as possible. Congress should also provide for uni- 
formity across the military department headquarters, as was done 
in Goldwater-Nichols, while accommodating the special cir- 
cumstances of two services in the Department of the Navy. 

With respect to combatant commands, I have views on the cur- 
rent unified command plan but no recommendations for increasing 
or decreasing the number or type of commands except to note that 
for the past 15 years it appears that DOD has been self-limiting 
the total number of such commands at about nine to ten. 

Taking the number and type of combatant commands as roughly 
correct, I believe the preferred way to manage them is to maintain 
close control over their assigned forces and low-density/high-de- 
mand assets and how well these commands’ staffs are resourced. 
Congress should expect DOD to carefully review the size of combat- 
ant command headquarters and each of their staff directorates and 
make choices on which to staff more or less robustly according to 
their mission and current needs. 
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Sizing decisions for staff directorates need to accommodate dif- 
ferences in combatant command missions and between the combat- 
ant commands and other components. In addition to the differences 
in the J-8 functions that I mentioned, the combatant command J- 
1 personnel office, for example, performs a substantially smaller 
and more discrete personnel function than you find in military de- 
partments. 

Finally, any review of combatant command headquarters should 
ensure that all of these commands maintain sufficient resources to 
support their core capabilities for planning and executing joint op- 
erations. 

Joint intelligence operation centers and regional centers for secu- 
rity studies such as the Marshall Center in EUCOM [United States 
European Command] and the Asia-Pacific Center in PACOM 
[United States Pacific Command] also deserve close attention. 
These are subordinate components or direct reporting units, tech- 
nically not part of the combatant commands’ headquarters, but 
nonetheless resource-intensive elements within the commands’ 
scope of responsibilities. 

I strongly support the alignment of these intelligence and secu- 
rity study centers within their respective commands, but due to 
their size, I recommend that they be revalidated as necessary and 
appropriate in combatant commands. 

More important, Mr. Chairman, than how many or what type of 
commands DOD has is how well they work together, which is a 
matter of increasing urgency given the current security environ- 
ment. Today’s environment requires us to take joint commands to 
new levels of operational competency, including more coordination 
and collaboration with U.S. Government agencies and increasing 
collaboration with international partners and allies. We need to 
move in these directions if possible without increasing the total 
number of personnel in combatant command headquarters. 

I recommend that DOD and Congress support the evolution of 
combatant command headquarters to accommodate these increas- 
ing requirements. 

We also need to recognize that in this environment, cross-do- 
main, cross-regional, and cross-functional operations put higher de- 
mands on our ability to integrate the work of multiple combatant 
commands, further complicating the web of supported and sup- 
porting command relationships. In this context, the U.S. needs to 
enhance strategic planning for global operations in which multiple 
regional and functional commands will be operating simulta- 
neously. In the midst of this demanding environment, we need ro- 
bust gaming, joint training and exercises across combatant com- 
mands that will facilitate the test and evaluation of new operating 
concepts and validate plans. 

In the aftermath of disestablishing JFCOM [Joint Forces Com- 
mand], I recommend that Congress ask DOD what it has in place 
as the mechanisms and resources for joint experimentation. 

We must also act to ensure the necessary responsibilities, au- 
thorities, and resources are in place for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs to effectively integrate the combatant commands’ planning 
activities on a dynamic and global basis. 
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I recommend that this committee and DOD work together to en- 
sure the responsibility for development of strategic integrated plan- 
ning across all combatant commands is properly assigned with the 
necessary authorities and resources to support this work. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress should partner with DOD in all this 
work and choose carefully and jointly to set priorities to generate 
mutual confidence and enhance prospects for successful implemen- 
tation of any resulting reforms. Not all improvements require stat- 
utory changes, and many opportunities for improvement fall within 
DOD’s existing authorities. 

There will always be a need for greater efficiency in DOD, and 
I commend the DOD leadership and Congress for keeping up this 
pressure. Transferring the savings from headquarters efficiencies 
and other reforms to combat capabilities is a model we should pur- 
sue, but we should also keep in mind that these savings and effi- 
ciencies alone will not close the business case. To meet the de- 
mands of the current strategic environment and support the 
warfighters today and tomorrow, DOD will need more resources 
and flexibility to sustain and in some areas increase capacity to re- 
build readiness and to modernize the force. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to present my 
views. Again, thank you for this important series of hearings that 
you have kicked off. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Donley follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by Michael B. Donley 

SUPPORTING THE WARFIGHTER OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Thank you, Chairman McCain and Ranking Member Reed for holding this series 
of hearings. My testimony will focus on the roles and relationships between Military 
Departments and the Combatant Commands, and two areas — command arrange- 
ments and resource allocation — where these components interact to produce 
warfighting capabilities. I suggest specific areas for DoD and congressional review 
and also offer other recommendations for reducing resource intensive Military De- 
partment and Combatant Command headquarters, and better preparing joint and 
Service headquarters for the demanding 21st century security environment. The 
context for these recommendations is Section 346 of the FY16 National Defense Au- 
thorization Act, which requires DoD to report on planned reductions to its major 
headquarters activities by March, 2016. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 

The role of Military Departments is to recruit, organize, train, and equip (OT&E) 
forces for assignment to Combatant Commands. The three Military Departments, 
composed of four Services, are organized around the land, maritime, and aerospace 
domains. ^ These are DoD’s largest operating components with the longest history 
and they serve as the foundation for the U.S. military — the places from which the 
full scope of military capabilities are derived and sustained. 

In the broader scheme of defense organization, the Services maintain critical rela- 
tionships with OSD and the Joint Staff, DoD’s two staff components whose broad 
purpose is to advise the Secretary of Defense on strategic direction of the armed 
forces. The Services must also maintain relationships with the 28 Defense Agencies 
and DoD Field Activities that provide centralized support. ^ In these relationships, 
the Services are both customers of such agencies, and also providers of uniformed 
personnel and other resources to those same agencies. Most importantly, the Serv- 
ices must maintain close relationships with the warfighters, the nine Combatant 


iPor simplicity, this paper will hereafter refer to Military Departments as “Services” and 
summarize their common functions as “OT&E” responsibilities. Descriptions of component re- 
sponsibilities are from Title 10, U.S. Code, and DoD Directive 5100.01, Functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Its Major Components, December 2010. 

2 This paper will hereafter refer to these collectively as “Defense Agencies”. 
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Commands that conduct joint operations with forces assigned by the Secretary of 
Defense from the Services. 

Service Strengths and Weaknesses. The Services are the primary and best 
sources of expertise on their respective domains of warfare; on the training and 
readiness status of their forces; on force and weapon system capabilities and limita- 
tions; and on tactics, techniques, and procedures for force and weapon system-level 
employment. They are essential sources of advice for Combatant Commanders 
charged with integrating the best mix of capabilities to fulfill their assigned mis- 
sions, and all DoD components depend on the Services’ deep institutional knowledge 
and technical expertise. 

In programming and executing roughly 80% of DoD’s budget, the broad scope of 
the Services’ OT&E responsibilities and military functions provides the first level 
of integration in assessing the appropriate balance of capabilities and resources. 
This includes the size and composition of the force (i.e. multiple military functions 
and force elements) and the balance between today’s readiness and investments for 
the future. Given the resources available, it is the Services that must balance capac- 
ity across military functions, among and between active duty and reserve compo- 
nents, between personnel and equipment, between combat and support elements, 
between training and readiness and quality of life, and between current operations 
and acquisition of new technology for the future. All must be considered, weighed, 
and provided for in proper balance. 

Despite the central role of the Services in defense organization, DoD is so large 
and complex that, institutionally, the Services can be lacking in joint or defense- 
wide perspectives. For example. Service personnel sometimes lack a full apprecia- 
tion for the role of Defense Agencies, seeming to overlook that this is where they 
get their Intelligence support, fuel to operate their equipment, health care, edu- 
cation for their children in remote locations, and their paycheck, among other 
things. 

More importantly, the Services often lack the ability to convince each other that, 
as a Service, they can impartially and effectively lead other Services in joint activi- 
ties, or perform defense-wide roles as executive agents for the Secretary of Defense. 
Goldwater-Nichols’ emphasis on joint education and joint experience as pre- 
conditions for advancement to senior assignments, and over 30 years of combat ex- 
perience under joint commands, have done much to strengthen joint perspectives in 
the Services, but not so much that effective joint operations could be assured if 
there were no Unified Combatant Commands. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND COMBATANT COMMANDS: SUPPORTING THE WARFIGHTER 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 

The role of Combatant Commands is to provide authoritative direction and exer- 
cise command over assigned forces to carry out assigned missions. This includes au- 
thoritative direction over all aspects of military operations, joint training, and logis- 
tics; and prescribing command relationships, assigning functions to subordinate 
commanders, and employing assigned forces. DoD’s nine Combatant Commands in- 
clude six regional commands (NORTHCOM, SOUTHCOM, PACOM, EUCOM, 
CENTCOM, and AFRICOM) and three functional commands (TRANSCOM, 
STRATCOM, and SOCOM). 

Combatant Commanders are in the operational chain of command, which runs 
from the President to the Secretary of Defense, and from the Secretary of Defense 
to the Combatant Commanders. The Chairman, JCS, among other roles, transmits 
communications to and from the President and Secretary of Defense to the Combat- 
ant Commanders, and vice versa. The CJCS also oversees the Combatant Com- 
mands and serves as their spokesman, especially on the operational requirements 
of their commands. 

The Services interact with Combatant Commands in many ways on many levels 
to support joint operations. I would highlight two — command relationships and re- 
source allocation — as representative of how Services support the warfighters of 
today and tomorrow. 

Command Relationships are at the intersection of how Combatant Commands 
choose to organize subordinate commands, and how Services internally organize and 
present forces. 

In general, regional Combatant Commands choose to organize forces in Land, 
Maritime, and Air domains within their assigned area; but both regional and func- 
tional Combatant Commands also task organize, with sub-unified commands or task 
forces for sub-regions, specific missions or functions. 

Within the Air Force, Major Commands (MAJCOMs) exercise administrative com- 
mand of Service forces in a regional or functional area, overseeing inter alia as- 
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signed units and personnel, training, logistical support, installations and housing, 
programming and budget execution, and administration of military justice. 
MAJCOMs may also be designated as component commands of the Combatant Com- 
mands, presenting a single face and administrative command structure through 
which to provide forces. For example, AF Special Operations Command is also the 
AF component command to SOCOM. 

Within the MAJCOMs, Numbered Air Forces (NAFs) provide the operational level 
of command that are often designated or assigned joint operational responsibilities 
by the Combatant Commander. Within Pacific Air Forces, for example, the Com- 
mander, 5th AF is dual-hatted as the Commander, United States Forces, Japan. 
Within AF Space Command, the Commander, 14th AIT is designated by STRATCOM 
as the Joint Functional Component Commander for Space. 

These “dual-hatting” relationships make great sense as an efficient way to bridge 
the Service and Combatant Command command elements. At the same time, they 
deserve close scrutiny to ensure there is no unnecessary layering or duplication and, 
within the Services, that MAJCOM- and NAF-equivalent responsibilities are well- 
defined. 

Secretary Gates’ 2011 mandate for greater efficiencies spurred the Air Force to 
re-examine its headquarters overhead at all levels, including the Secretariat and Air 
Staff, MAJCOMs, NAFs, and down to the Wing level. 

Numerous reductions and realignments were made in the Secretariat and Air 
Staff, and some functions were moved to Field Operating Activities or assigned to 
MAJCOMs, with overall net reductions in personnel. 

Personnel management functions at the Wing and MAJCOM levels were moved 
and consolidated within the Air Force Personnel Center. MAJCOM installation sup- 
port functions, along with separate services, contracting, and engineering agencies, 
were moved and consolidated in a new AF Installation & Mission Support Center 
attached to Air Force Materiel Command. 

NAFs were restructured, focused in part on situations where MAJCOM and NAF 
headquarters were co-located. As a result, PACAF and USAFE eliminated 13th and 
17th AF respectively, realigning their functions within the MAJCOM headquarters 
with a net reduction in personnel and general officer billets. These changes were 
coordinated with the respective Combatant Commanders to ensure consistency with 
the Commanders’ organizational scheme for subordinate commands. 

The Air Force also consolidated various ISR units and intelligence support activi- 
ties into a new NAF - 26th AF, assigned to Air Combat Command, providing better, 
cleaner force presentation to all Combatant Commands and the Intelligence Com- 
munity for ISR support. 

All these changes resulted in net personnel reductions enabling the AF to achieve 
an overall 20% reduction in its major headquarters activities as one part of the 5- 
year, $34 billion in AF efficiencies achieved under Secretary Gates’ initiative. 

In summary, the intersection of Service and Combatant Command command rela- 
tionships is critical to the proper alignment of Service forces under unified com- 
mand. The Services need to create internal command arrangements that satisfy 
both efficiency in their administrative command and OT&E responsibilities, and ef- 
fectiveness in their presentation of forces and in satisfying the operational command 
requirements as defined by the nine Combatant Commanders. 

Reviewing this intersection between the command relationships of four Services 
and nine Combatant Commands is very pertinent to Congressional and DoD interest 
in improving the efficiency of DoD’s major headquarters activities. 

Recommendation: DoD and Congress review Service and Combatant 
Command command relationships, with four important caveats. 1) 

Avoid generalizations: command relationships are unique to each Service 
and Combatant Command. 2) Don’t assume that complex command ar- 
rangements reflect duplicative or unnecessary staff: dual-hatting (even tri- 
ple-hatting where allies are involved) often makes good sense. 3) Don’t as- 
sume opportunities for major savings: review and take stock of previously 
harvested savings and efficiencies. 4) Congress should not legislate com- 
mand relationships. 

Resource Allocation: Balancing Today’s Readiness and Tomorrow’s Capa- 
bilities. Warfighter needs are expressed through multiple channels in the Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting, and Execution (PPBE) system- DoD’s primary resource 
allocation process. For example. Combatant Commands express needs through Re- 
quests for Forces (RFFs), Integrated Priority Lists (IPLs), and Joint Urgent Oper- 
ational Needs (JUONs), and occasionally in less formal submissions as well. Service 
component commanders and staff bring insights into the Combatant Commands’ 
force and capability requirements from their Service and, in effect, advocate for the 
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Combatant Commanders’ needs in developing the Service’s annual Program Objec- 
tives Memorandum (POM). 

At the DoD level, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff is charged with integrating 
the Combatant Commanders’ needs, serving as their spokesman; preparing resource 
constrained strategic plans; advising the Secretary of Defense on strengths and defi- 
ciencies in force capabilities, force and capability requirements; and (when nec- 
essary) providing the Secretary with alternative program and budget recommenda- 
tions that would better conform to Combatant Command needs. The Chairman does 
this through various channels, including the Joint Staff Directorate for Force Struc- 
ture, Resources, and Assessment (J-8), a critical link with OSD’s Director of Cost 
Assessment and Program Evaluation (CAPE) as OSD and the Joint Staff together 
review Service program and budget proposals in the PPBE process. 

Among the critical resource allocation choices for the Services are those between 
the capacity and readiness of today’s forces, and investing in more modern capabili- 
ties for the future; and Combatant Commands are customers for both. 

To the extent today’s needs are not being met due to shortages (e.g. Low Density 
/ High Demand (LD/HD) forces), Combatant Commands favor building more capac- 
ity, because more capacity would increase their prospects for receiving more as- 
signed forces, and for mission success. Combatant Commanders also expect that 
forces assigned from the Services are ready, not lacking in training or sustainability; 
and that the Services will fulfill this obligation. Especially in the current strategic 
environment, where there are multiple on-going operations and high demand for 
forces, sustaining capacity and readiness are urgent Combatant Command needs. 

To the extent Combatant Commands can see and understand the benefits of fu- 
ture capabilities or technologies, they favor their development and acquisition. But 
here, the Combatant Commands are largely dependent on the connectivity between 
their Service components. Service R&D elements, and the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency (DARPA) to keep them informed of emerging technologies 
and their potential benefit to future operational capability. Combatant Commanders 
and staffs also understand that the Services and DARPA may be seeking their en- 
dorsement for new programs to gain advantage in the broader competition for scarce 
resources. As new technologies mature, the Joint Requirements Oversight Council 
(JROC) and its link with the USD(AT&L) in the acquisition process, provide addi- 
tional Joint input during review of Service-proposed procurement programs. 

The bottom line, however, is that while Combatant Commands play an important 
role in setting demand signals by defining force and capability requirements, and 
are consumers of ready forces, strategic decisions on how to allocate resources and 
risks ultimately belong to the Secretary of Defense based on the advice of his OSD 
principal staff assistants and military advisors (i.e. the CJCS/JCS/Joint Staff), and 
the Services’ senior civilian leadership. 

Overall, DoD’s ability to support the warfighters of today and tomorrow is depend- 
ent on sufficient appropriations from Congress. But in the context of roles and func- 
tions across DoD’s major headquarters activities, these assigned responsibilities and 
the organizational relationships established in DoD’s key management processes en- 
sure there is joint input and review in Service resource allocation and acquisition. 
They provide Combatant Commands a necessary link and voice, but are also in- 
tended to keep Combatant Commands focused on their deterrence, warfighting, 
planning, and engagement responsibilities, minimizing the need for these head- 
quarters to have large programming staffs duplicating the work of their Service 
force providers. 

At the same time, the Combatant Commands need J-8 functions to interact with 
the Joint Staff and Services on matters related to program evaluation and resource 
allocation. The size and scope of Combatant Command J-8s will vary according to 
the command’s mission, and especially so for the functional commands — SOCOM, 
STRATCOM, and TRANSCOM. 

Recommendation: In review of major headquarters activities, rec- 
ommend DoD and Congress review the purpose and size of Combat- 
ant Command J-8 functions to ensure they are not duplicating pro- 
gram and resource activities that are the primary responsibilities of 
others. 

OTHER ISSUES CONCERNING MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND COMBATANT COMMANDS 

Do We Need to Establish New Services for Space, Cyber, or Special Oper- 
ations? Periodically, it is asked whether we need to create new Services in response 
to a rapidly changing technology and security environment. There is no agreed test 
or threshold for establishing a new Service, nor is there a clear and consistent his- 
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tory that suggests when this organizational option is appropriate. In 1947, for exam- 
ple, the Department of the Air Force was established in response to 40 years of 
rapid, astonishing advances in aviation technology and the progressive growth and 
evolution of air doctrine, culture, and organization within the U.S. Army. But there 
was no new Service created with the discovery of nuclear fission, or when further 
advances in aviation and missile technology opened up the domain of space. 

Institutional responses to new threats or technology can take many forms. Impor- 
tant factors to consider might include: 

• Maturity of the mission / function / domain and readiness to assume the full 
scope of OT&E functions performed by the Services (e.g. doctrine, training, lo- 
gistics, infrastructure, R&D, Procurement, etc.) 

• Relative size in personnel needs / resources — Does this exceed the capabilities, 
or is it overwhelming other military functions, of the existing Service host(s)? 
And, 

• Whether this activity can be separated out of the Services without disrupting 
their ability to fulfill other assigned functions. 

Often, the motivation for a new component is more attention and more money: 
the belief that a new component out from under its current host, reporting directly 
to the Secretary of Defense, would be more likely to get the management attention 
and resources perceived by its advocates as essential to a new, important area. 

The arguments in favor of a new Service would be that it requires dedicated, com- 
ponent-level focus, resources, and leadership for critical capabilities that would oth- 
erwise receive insufficient attention within a larger component with multiple re- 
sponsibilities. As a central feature of DoD’s organizational design, however, estab- 
lishment of a new Service has been and should remain a very high threshold, and 
we should consider all the alternatives. 

If the needs related to this activity were oriented toward the integration of its 
warfighting elements, then new command arrangements in the joint system might 
be a better solution. Alternatively, where new, emerging needs are focused on sup- 
porting capabilities and more efficient resource management with more business 
and less military content, then a Defense Agency might be an appropriate course 
of action. Importantly, whatever structural or organizational solution(s) are consid- 
ered best, linkages with the roles and responsibilities of other DoD staffs and com- 
ponents should Be identified, de-conflicted, and made clear. 

Given the current management and resource environment, however, I find the ar- 
guments opposing new Services more persuasive. Further sub-division of the four 
Services to create another Service would yield more headquarters, duplicating 
OT&E and staff functions already provided for; and each new component further 
complicates the coordination required among and across DoD’s approximately 45 
components. Any new Service would further spread scarce budget resources across 
more organizations and weaken integrated decision-making. This would further 
complicate the work of DoD leadership, pushing more resource tradeoffs upwards 
to the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

In each of the cases at issue (space, cyber, and special operations), DoD has made 
reasonable choices focused on the integration of warfighting capabilities, creating 
joint command arrangements and leaving the development of capabilities and OT&E 
responsibilities to the four Services. 

Creation of a new Service seems a deeper, more expensive, and more permanent 
commitment. In recent practice, in response to new technologies or the need for new 
capabilities, creating new staff functions, agencies, and command arrangements has 
thus far proven to be more attractive and flexible over time. 

Can the Services be operated more effectively andlor efficiently? I support 
consolidation of the Secretariat and Service staffs within each Military Department 
to promote greater effectiveness and efficiency. 

Current arrangements have a long history and the benefit of strong alignment 
with the existing structure of a separate OSD and Joint Staff at the DoD level, with 
their undersecretaries and a common military staff structure, respectively. Nonethe- 
less, the abiding presence of two staffs in the same headquarters (three in the De- 
partment of the Navy) has periodically been a source of both tension and confusion, 
both internally within the respective Services, and externally to those with whom 
the Services interact. It is duplicative in several areas and, generally, inefficient. 

Various recommendations for reduction or elimination of staff duplication in the 
Service headquarters were proposed by the 1960 Symington Committee, the 1970 
Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, and the 1978 Ignatius Report. During the consideration 
of Goldwater-Nichols, House legislative drafts favored the integration of Service 
headquarters while the Senate opposed it; and the final agreement left separate 
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staffs intact with some changes. The 1995 Commission on Roles and Missions of the 
Armed Forces concluded that Service Secretaries and Chiefs would be better served 
by a single staff of experienced civilians and uniformed officers; and the 2004 CSIS 
Beyond Goldwater-Nichols Phase 1 Report echoed this recommendation. 

Some useful changes have been made without legislation. Indeed, current law pro- 
vides some flexibility for Service Secretaries to assign and/or move functions be- 
tween the two staffs. Since 2002, the Army has sought a closer integration of its 
two headquarters staffs through General Orders. A recent Air Force decision to 
move it’s A-8 programming function to the Assistant Secretary for Financial Man- 
agement was a sensible step that closed a seam between programming and budg- 
eting databases — providing more coherence and efficiency in resource allocation and 
budget execution. However, more fundamental changes offering greater effectiveness 
and efficiency will require changes in law. 

Consolidation of the Service headquarters staffs within individual Military De- 
partments would help eliminate some unnecessary or counter-productive seams. For 
example, separation of the Secretariats’ Acquisition functions from Service staffs’ 
Logistics functions runs counter to sound life-cycle management for weapon sys- 
tems. In this instance, staff consolidations could potentially present a single Service 
office to interact with the USD(AT&L), and with the Services’ own major commands 
which perform both acquisition and logistics functions. Another example is the un- 
necessary effort to distinguish policy and oversight in the Secretariats from Service 
staffs’ management of nearly identical functional areas of responsibility, such as As- 
sistant Secretaries for Manpower and Reserve Affairs, and Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
for Personnel. 

Historically, when the subject of consolidation has arisen in the past, the civilian 
appointees are concerned the military staff is trying to eliminate the Secretariat, 
and the uniformed military is concerned the presence of civilian appointees in a sin- 
gle staff will interfere with what they perceive as a clear command chain within the 
military Service staff. The results have been strained civil-military relations and 
only limited progress toward greater efficiency. 

Going forward, once again considering consolidation. Congress could increase the 
prospects for success by sustaining the principles of effective civilian control and 
independent military advice and ensuring Service Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff 
have universal access to all elements of the single headquarters staff. 

The system of civilian Service secretaries and assistant secretaries should be re- 
tained because they are net value added to the Secretary of Defense and to the Service 
headquarters. While it is true that the Secretary of Defense exercises civilian control 
through delegated authority to Under Secretaries of Defense and other OSD officials 
in various functional areas, none of these Under Secretaries has the full scope of 
responsibilities necessary to oversee a Military Department. Working together in the 
most optimistic circumstances, these OSD officials bring many disparate views to 
the table. In short, I do not believe the Secretary of Defense can exercise effective 
civilian control over Military Departments through the OSD staff alone. 

Based on my experience in both OSD and the Air Force, the size and scope of the 
Military Departments and the issues that arise within them warrant a parallel 
structure of civilian control in OSD and the Services. Ensuring the Secretary of De- 
fense’s direction and intent is understood and implemented at the Service level, 
overseeing the promotion and assignment of senior personnel, overseeing resource 
allocation and program execution, and holding senior civilian and military officials 
accountable for their performance and conduct are among the leadership functions 
that benefit from strong civilian control within the Military Department head- 
quarters. 

Provide the Service Chief unfettered access to any and all Military Department 
headquarters staff for the purpose of developing military advice as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is an essential element of any Service headquarters con- 
solidation and can be accomplished through a legislative provision to that effect. 
Specifically, it would ensure that the Service chief would have access to military 
personnel within any staff function without interference, regardless of whether such 
function is led by an Assistant Secretary or another senior civilian. In practice, this 
should present no issue since the Plans and Operations functions on the military 
staff have no counterpart in the Service Secretariats and would likely continue to 
be led by General/Flag Officers. 

Maintain a Mix of Appointees, Uniformed Personnel, and Career Civilians. In ad- 
dition, it is important to recognize that creating a single headquarters staff is not 
a choice between civilian or military staffs. The Secretariats include many uni- 
formed officers, including senior officers in functions designated in law as the sole 
responsibility of the Secretary — for example. Acquisition, Financial Management, 
Legislative Affairs, and Public Affairs. Likewise, the military staff contains Senior 
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Executive Service civilians who provide deep expertise and continuity, compensating 
for the high personnel turnover associated with military rotations. Civilian ap- 
pointees bring different and useful DoD, congressional, or industry experience and 
skill sets, currently atypical in a military career, that complement those of uni- 
formed leaders and career civilians. 

In my experience, the Service Secretary benefits from a strong partnership with 
the Service Chief, and the Service Chief benefits from having a strong civilian part- 
ner in the Service Secretary. Overall, the Service headquarters benefits from this 
mix of political appointees, uniformed personnel, and career civilians. 

Consolidation of Military Department headquarters staffs has been in the “good 
idea, but too hard” box for many years and will require a careful approach. It has 
a long history and great potential for missteps. Congress should take a deliberate 
approach, provide time for the Services to carefully prepare legislative proposals, 
and take a closer look at the details before signing up to the concept. Congress 
should, as much as possible, also provide for uniformity across the Military Depart- 
ment headquarters as was done during Goldwater-Nichols, while accommodating 
the special circumstances of two Services in the Department of the Navy. 

Recommendation: Consolidate Military Department headquarters 
staffs as proposed to help improve unity of effort, effectiveness, and 
efficiency; and present a single Service headquarters structure to the 
field. Retain the benefits of strong civilian alignment with OSD and 
military alignment with the Joint Staff and other military staffs. 

Does DoD Need More, or Fewer, Combatant Commands'? The U.S. military 
needs Unified Combatant Commands. Over 60 years of combat experience has prov- 
en that no single service can conduct effective operations without assistance from 
others, and more recent experience demonstrates that 21st century warfare crosses 
multiple domains and regions. 

Moreover, we have tried the alternatives. Experience showed that “specified” com- 
batant commands led by a single service (e.g. Strategic Air Command and Military 
Airlift Command) did not produce sufficient integration of effort and, of necessity, 
needed to evolve to a higher, unified level. Ad hoc task forces for multi-service oper- 
ations did not work as well as joint commands with trained staffs and a full-time 
focus on joint force integration (e.g. the evolution from Rapid Deployment Force to 
Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force to CENTCOM). 

Current concerns are focused on the number of Combatant Commands and the 
size of their headquarters staffs. 

Service Chiefs, as members of the JCS, have important roles to play in weighing 
the pros and cons of new joint commands and advising the Secretary of Defense. 
This is because any new Combatant Command will need to be staffed by personnel 
from across the Services. In addition, the Services act as Executive Agents for Com- 
batant Command headquarters with responsibility for funding and administration 
of these activities on Service installations. ® In this sense, the Services act as an in- 
ternal brake on unconstrained growth in the joint system. 

Informally, it appears DoD has been limiting its Unified Command Plan (UCP) 
to around 9-10 commands. The post 9/11 creation of NORTHCOM in 2002 was part 
of a restructuring that disestablished SPACECOM and assigned space functions to 
STRATCOM, resulting in no net increase in the number of commands. Importantly, 
other 2002 UCP changes included the assignment of countries previously outside the 
purview of any regional command; thus for the first time providing the UCP with 
global coverage. 

In considering whether to split-off Africa from EUCOM’s area of responsibility 
and find the resources for a new headquarters, the creation of AFRICOM in 2008 
was ‘on the cusp’. With continuing instability in the horn of Africa, the emergence 
of A1 Qaida-affiliated groups in the Maghreb, a growing war on terrorism, and the 
need to develop indigenous African military capabilities, it was clear there were 
multiple political-military issues to address in a new command. But it was also clear 
that a new AFRICOM would not have assigned forces (though USSOCOM assets 
would routinely operate within the region), and its headquarters would be different 
from other commands, staffed with more non-military, interagency personnel. 

In 2010, when Secretary Gates’ efficiency initiatives included a review of joint 
headquarters, it was determined that the UCP could live without Joint Forces Com- 
mand. Thus, AFRICOM was last “in” and JFCOM was last “out”. 

In assessing the future of the six regional commands, I would not recommend any 
changes. It has taken a long time to achieve global coverage in a reasonable configu- 


^DoD Directive 5100.3, Support of the Headquarters of Combatant and Subordinate Unified 
Commands, February 2011. 
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ration, which should he considered important progress; and adjustments on the 
boundaries can be expected in the normal course of business. The option of merging 
NORTHCOM and SOUTHCOM into an “Americas” or “Western Hemisphere” com- 
mand mixes very different missions and would dilute necessary focus on the home- 
land. Given the dynamic strategic environment in Europe, it doesn’t make sense to 
reverse course and reassign AFRICOM to EUCOM, and the United States would 
pay some political price with new African partners if it did so. 

Among the functional commands, CYBERCOM — currently a sub-unified command 
within STRATCOM — appears poised to emerge as the tenth Combatant Command. 
This long-debated development involves highly complex relationships between DoD 
and the Intelligence Community, and within the UCP itself. Some of the UCP impli- 
cations are discussed below. 

What changes to the Joint system should be considered? Given this perspec- 
tive that the number and type of Combatant Commands is roughly correct, the pre- 
ferred way to manage them is to maintain close control over assigned forces and 
LD/HD assets, and how well their staffs are resourced. Congress should expect DoD 
to carefully review the size of Combatant Command headquarters and each of their 
staff directorates, and make choices on which to staff more or less robustly accord- 
ing to their mission and need. 

I would not recommend DoD change, nor Congress legislate, staff structure (i.e. 
J-1 thru J-x). The existing structure provides an important, common framework 
across all military staffs and provides basis for communication and process inter- 
action in both operational and administrative contexts. Sizing decisions for staff di- 
rectorates simply need to accommodate differences in Combatant Command mis- 
sions, and between the Combatant Commands and other components. In addition 
to differences in the J-8 functions previously discussed, for example, a Combatant 
Command J-1 (personnel office) performs a substantially smaller and more discrete 
personnel function than is found in Military Departments. Finally, any such review 
of Combatant Command headquarters should ensure all commands maintain suffi- 
cient resources to support their core capabilities for planning and executing joint op- 
erations. 

Joint Intelligence Operations Centers and the regional centers for security stud- 
ies, such as the George C. Marshall Center in EUCOM, and the Asia-Pacific Center 
in PACOM, also deserve close attention. These are subordinate components or di- 
rect-reporting units, technically not part of the Combatant Commands’ headquarters 
but nonetheless resource-intensive elements within Combatant Commands’ scope of 
responsibilities. I strongly support the alignment of these intelligence and security 
studies centers within their respective commands. Nonetheless, due to their size, I 
recommend they be re-validated as necessary and appropriate for Combatant Com- 
mands. 

Recommendation: DoD and Congress should review the size and 
composition of each Combatant Command headquarters and their 
supporting elements. 

Just as President Eisenhower noted in 1958, and Goldwater-Nichols later rein- 
forced, that “Separate ground, sea, and air warfare is gone forever ... ” we should 
recognize today that single theater warfare has been rapidly fading in the shadow 
of trans-national threats and globalization. In addition, new and more demanding 
roles for Combatant Commands have emerged that should be recognized and accom- 
modated. 

More important than how many or what type of commands DoD has is how well 
they work together — a matter of increasing urgency given the current security envi- 
ronment. 

Hybrid warfare, constant cyber attacks, and terrorists and non-state actors with 
global reach crisscross artificial regional command boundaries and keep 
CYBERCOM and SOCOM continuously engaged in world-wide operations. Attacks 
on the United States could well begin in the silent domains of space and cyber with 
effects in NORTHCOM’s area of responsibility. Regional military commands are but 
one element in a larger fabric of United States Government and international en- 
gagement and collaboration in meeting contemporary challenges and threats to 
international security. 

The Combatant Commands’ role in “engagement” has evolved since the 1986 en- 
actment of Goldwater-Nichols. They are still responsible for integrating joint U.S. 
combat and support capabilities, but now in addition they are serving as senior U.S. 
military representatives in developing international partners and conducting plan- 
ning for coalition operations. This role helps extend the international reach of the 
CJCS in counterpart relations, providing for more regular interaction with regional 
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allies and partners at the strategic level, and deeper military-to-military relation- 
ships in critical areas such as missile defense. 

I strongly endorse this role for the Combatant Commanders. Critics note the U.S. 
military can become too dominant in regional affairs that more properly belong to 
the State Department. Where that may occur, the answer is not to diminish the 
military engagement, but to increase diplomatic and other interagency capabilities 
and resources necessary to support the full scope of U.S. interests in the region. 

Today’s security environment requires us to take joint commands to new levels 
of operational competency, including more coordination and collaboration with other 
U.S. Government agencies, and increasing collaboration with international partners 
and allies. We need to move in these directions, if possible, without increasing the 
total number of personnel in Combatant Command headquarters. 

Recommendation: DoD and Congress should support the evolution of 
Combatant Command headquarters to accommodate increasing col- 
laboration with U.S. Government agencies and international part- 
ners. 

We also need to recognize that, in the current security environment, cross-domain, 
cross-regional, and cross-functional operations put higher demands on our ability to 
integrate the work of multiple Combatant Commands, further complicating the web 
of “supported- supporting” command relationships. 

Within the current UCP, STRATCOM, in addition to its foundational mission of 
nuclear deterrence, has multiple global missions/responsibilities to bring to bear, in- 
cluding Space, Global C4ISR, Cyber, Counter-WMD, Global Missile Defense, and 
Global Strike. Much-needed, integrated perspectives on how these domains and mis- 
sions should be defended and exploited in today’s complex environment are still in 
development. Under current arrangements, while the relationships among 
STRATCOM’s many global missions and their “supporting-supported” relationships 
to other Combatant Commands have not been developed to their full potential, these 
global tools have at least been kept in the same Command bag. Thus, any realign- 
ment of global functions (such as CYBER) away from STRATCOM will create addi- 
tional command seams that will need to be addressed. 

In this context, the U.S. needs to enhance strategic planning for global operations 
in which multiple regional and functional commands will be operating simulta- 
neously. In the midst of this demanding environment, we need robust gaming, joint 
training, and exercises across Combatant Commands that will facilitate the test and 
evaluation of new operating concepts and validate plans. 

Recommendation: In the aftermath of disestablishing JFCOM, Con- 
gress should ask whether DoD has in place the mechanisms and re- 
sources for joint experimentation. 

The question arises: who has the responsibility for integrating the Combatant 
Commands’ work and do they have sufficient authority and resources for this pur- 
pose? In my judgment, the Chairman, JCS, in coordination with the USD(P), has 
the responsibility and sufficient authority for this work. The Chairman is respon- 
sible for overseeing the Combatant Commands, for being their spokesman, and for 
developing resource constrained strategic plans. The Chairman establishes rules 
and procedures for the Joint community, including areas such as the Joint Strategic 
Planning System, and Joint Doctrine. The Chairman also functions within the chain 
of command and assists the President and Secretary of Defense in their command 
functions. 

Together, I believe these assigned duties are sufficient for the Chairman to coordi- 
nate and direct the integration of Combatant Command planning; and if not, suffi- 
cient authority is only a short distance away through a targeted delegation of au- 
thority from the Secretary of Defense. A contrary view, however, is that the Chair- 
man needs to be in the chain of command — requiring a change in law — to exercise 
this authority. 

Recommendation: DoD and Congress ensure the responsibility for de- 
velopment of strategic, integrated planning across all Combatant 
Commands is properly assigned with the necessary authorities and 
resources to support this work. 

CONCLUSION 

I support the consolidation of Service headquarters staffs, and reviews of Service 
and Combatant Command command arrangements, and Combatant Command staffs 
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and support components, for greater efficiencies. * We must also act to ensure the 
necessary responsibilities, authorities, and resources are in place within the joint 
system to meet the demands of the current security environment. 

Congress should partner with DoD in all this work, choose carefully and jointly 
to set priorities, generate mutual confidence, and enhance prospects for successful 
implementation of any resulting reforms. Not all improvements require new law, 
and many opportunities for improvement fall within DoD’s existing authorities. 

However, the biggest problems in supporting the warfighter are not in the head- 
quarters, they are in the corridors of Congress. Specifically, the inability of Congress 
to reach consensus on stable funding for defense sufficient to respond to a rapidly 
changing threat environment, improve readiness, and finance badly needed mod- 
ernization across the force; and Congressional opposition to base closures and force 
structure adjustments recommended by military leaders that would permit the Serv- 
ices to shift scarce resources to meet changing needs and accelerate the acquisition 
of new capabilities. 

There will always be a need for greater efficiency in DoD, and I commend the DoD 
leadership and Congress for keeping up this pressure. There will always be short- 
ages: we have never had the resources needed to do everything that prudent and 
cautious military leaders think necessary to do. Transferring the savings from head- 
quarters efficiencies and other reforms to combat capabilities is a model we should 
pursue, but these savings and efficiencies alone will not close the business case. To 
meet the demands of the current strategic environment and support the warfighters 
of today and tomorrow, DoD will need more resources and flexibility to sustain and 
in some areas increase capacity, to rebuild readiness, and to modernize the force. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present my views. 

Chairman McCain. General Flynn? 

STATEMENT OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL MICHAEL T. FLYNN, 

USA, RETIRED, FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE DEFENSE INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Flynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman McCain, Rank- 
ing Member Reed, thanks. Great seeing you again. 

I actually was a lieutenant and my first combat experience was 
in Grenada in 1983. So it is interesting that I am sitting here today 
because it was a mess. It was very confusing. 

Thanks for inviting me to participate alongside these other great 
patriots. 

Chairman McCain. Good thing it was not a formidable opponent, 
do you not think? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes. I have a few choice words today for the Cubans. 

Anyway, I appreciate sitting aside these two really unbelievable 
patriots of our country and longtime servants and to really just 
offer some thoughts on this defense reform. I hope that I offer 
thoughts that I think that are going to be consistent with the other 
themes that you have already heard from other people that have 
testified, as well as I think today maybe I will add a few new ideas. 

In the times that we face and we will likely face in this very com- 
plex and unpredictable world, addressing defense reform is prob- 
ably the single biggest strategic issue that we must deal with, and 
I believe we have to deal with it immediately. 

The days of large organizations moving at the speed of an ele- 
phant with bulky, expensive, overly bureaucratic acquisition pro- 
grams with little value to our warfighters and even less value to 
our national security are forever gone. 

Speed is the new big. Innovation is the new norm. The pace of 
change is so stunningly fast, and the Defense Department, at least 


4 While not considered for this hearing, I also recommend close review of OSD, Joint Staff, 
and Defense Agency headquarters. 
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inside the Pentagon, is not capable of meeting the demands of fu- 
ture threats. 

Rearranging the deck chairs on this Titanic will only make the 
chairs slide in a different direction on that deck, but the ship will 
still likely sink. 

As you said. Chairman, former Secretary Robert Gates stated it 
best. I think it was in the fall of 2008 is when he said it, that the 
Pentagon is good at planning for war, but on its best day cannot 
fight a war. That has been proven in spades over the past decade 
and a half with few exceptions. 

If the past 14 years of conflict have proven anything, it has prov- 
en Secretary Gates to be spot-on when it came to making that fate- 
ful statement. 

Neither our Nation nor the citizens our defense system is de- 
signed to protect and defend can operate in the future the way we 
operate today. 

I would add that even though a nice glossy and well meaning re- 
port will come out of this committee, there are people inside the 
Department — and I am serious about this — that are looking at your 
efforts today as a joke and wondering why do you bother, nothing 
will ever change. Please, Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, please prove them wrong. 

We have forgotten how to win wars because we have lost sight 
of what winning looks like. Instead, we plod along, participating in 
conflict and allowing an overly bulky and bureaucratic Department 
of Defense and a completely broken interagency process, led by the 
White House and rightly so, that has choked itself practically to 
death. It simply does not work in support of our warfighting needs 
today. The President in his role as commander-in-chief and the 
Secretary of Defense in his role as leader of our defense establish- 
ment are ill-served. There is no soft or kind way of saying that. In 
a giant organization like the Department of Defense, change is not 
easy. Reforms will take time, and I applaud this committee’s efforts 
to give it your best shot. 

At the end of the day, still the budget process and not the mis- 
sion is what truly changes anything in our government. We have 
to reverse that thinking particularly when it comes to defense. 
That is just simply the sad truth. Where the money goes, things 
happen. Despite where that money goes, most times has no bearing 
on our ability to win wars. If you do not get any money, you either 
change or you disappear. If you get money, you are able to survive 
another day. 

My experience comes serving over 33 years in uniform, 12 in 
joint assignments, and nearly 10 of those as a flag officer. I have 
also served many years in combat and have suffered from the lack 
of many capabilities that we needed to fight our enemies and found 
myself fighting the Pentagon as much or more than our enemies. 
The bureaucracy of our lethargic system filled with people who de- 
part for the day from their major headquarters or from the Pen- 
tagon and leave an inbox filled with actions to await tomorrow 
while we were sitting in a combat zone waiting for an answer is 
not a good way to fight a war. 

I have many personal examples and personal scars and I have 
witnessed many examples of this in may days deployed to the wars 
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primarily in the Middle East and Central Asia. We must and can 
do better for our Nation and for those that serve this Nation. 

Today I will highlight a couple of points and provide some ideas, 
and hopefully a few of these are new. 

First, we will never correctly predict the next war. We can warn 
about the many threats that we face, and there are numerous and 
very dangerous threats. You mentioned a few in your remarks. 
Chairman. ISIS [the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria] is the latest 
in a long line of threats to our Nation that we must do more to con- 
tain, defeat, and ultimately eliminate this radical Islamist ideology. 
There are many more threats than this very dangerous enemy. 

Second, the connection between people, processes, and systems is 
completely broken. 

Regarding people, we recruit still using old, outdated mecha- 
nisms and tools, and then we train people with equipment that is 
aging, not the most advanced even though we, our country, has the 
most advanced technologies available to anyone in the world. Bot- 
tom line in this regard is our recruiting and training are being 
done with less than stellar rules, tools, and advanced capabilities. 
We can do better. 

We force our warriors to fight wars by forcing them to push joint 
urgent operational needs or urgent needs statements from the bat- 
tlefield up the chain of command. That is no way to fight a war. 
It is reality because our people do not have, they do not train with, 
they do not go to war with the right tools. I have seen this numer- 
ous times. Essentially they are not prepared to go to war with the 
equipment in our current inventories. We have to do better, and as 
the best military in the world, we cannot afford to not look serious 
to the men and women that we are supposed to serve. We do not 
look very professional in the eyes of our international partners, 
never mind our enemies. 

Lastly, we must consider retooling our high-tech training. We 
must radically move from the information age to the digital age, 
and we have to do this quickly. China, for example, has an organi- 
zation of 800,000 cyber warriors, and I highlight this in my state- 
ment for the record. 800,000 cyber warriors. I was just briefed on 
this about 2 weeks ago at a cyber training event that happened out 
at Camp Dawson, West Virginia. A fantastic capability. These 
800,000 cyber warriors in China are associated with their Depart- 
ment 61398 that we all became familiar with when the Mandiant 
report came out. We are struggling in the Department to recruit I 
think 6,000 within our own Department of Defense that Mike Rog- 
ers, our great cyber commander, has highlighted as a need. That 
number fluctuates. But this is the problem that we are facing. 
Again, I will give you a little bit more information on that number. 
Something is wrong with that picture. Any reform must consider 
retooling for future jobs and not hold desperately to these 20th cen- 
tury tools and models that we have. 

On processes, the processes that we use are antiquated and usu- 
ally one war behind, if not more. I went to war in Afghanistan the 
first time based still on airland battle doctrine, a doctrine designed 
for the Cold War, originally written in the early 1980s. That doc- 
trine was still being trained right up until 2006, 5 years into the 
war when Generals Petraeus and Mattis came out with the coun- 
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terinsurgency manual or counterinsurgency doctrine. We can and 
must do better. We have to either understand the type of war that 
we are in and make the decisions upfront to get to where we need 
to be. 

But why did it take us nearly 5 years to change our doctrine 
when we were directly engaged in a counterinsurgency and 
counterterrorism campaign? Two reasons are — and there are oth- 
ers. Bureaucracy and service parochial infighting are two of those. 
Thank God our superb men, women, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines and those civilians serving in combat innovate better than 
any other military in the world. When they realize that something 
is broken, they fix it on the battlefield instead of using the Penta- 
gon’s motto of “if it is broke, let somebody else fix it.” We still need 
the money. 

Lastly, the systems we have and the acquisition system that 
drives much of how our services and combatant commanders oper- 
ate may as well be in separate solar systems, and none of these, 
with few exceptions, seem to be anywhere near the battlefields we 
operate on today. 

It is tempting to sit here and beat up those in the Pentagon, and 
that would be unfair. But there are there some in our system that 
see a jobs program, some who have never seen a program of record 
they did not like, and some who abuse the system so badly that it 
makes corrupt governments in the Third World nations blush. 

Additionally, after nearly 14 years of war, conflict, call it what 
you will, we are engaged with enemies of our country and they 
want to win. I am not certain we have demonstrated the resilience 
or the fortitude to do the same, at least not yet. 

There are many in the defense system that have yet to experi- 
ence that and do not understand the demands of combat, and there 
others who avoid it wishing it will go away. It will not. We, you. 
Chairman, committee have to fix a number of things, but one of the 
most important is the acquisition system, I think has been high- 
lighted by many who have testified to this committee. It must be 
joint and it must include the warfighter requirements and not sim- 
ply serve the service chiefs, secretaries, and their constituents’ 
needs. Secretary Gates found this, as you highlighted, and fixed it, 
but to do so, he had to become the best action officer in the Pen- 
tagon. 

That said, let me list a couple of ideas to consider as we go 
through the rest of this session and as you contemplate what steps 
you need to take forward. I will be prepared to address any of these 
in Q and A. 

Number one, tooth-to-tail ration must change. Reverse it before 
we find ourselves not ready to fight, never mind win. We have way 
too much overhead and our staffs have become bloated beyond the 
nonsense stage. 

Number two, related to the above, we have way too many four- 
stars, commands and otherwise, around the world and too many 
four-star headquarters in each of the services. In terms of our 
warfighting that the Secretary mentioned, we have 11 warfighting 
commands if you count USFK [United States Forces Korea] as a 
subcomponent and you count Cyber Command as a unified compo- 
nent. 11, not to mention the service four- and three- star positions 
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that could easily be reduced a rank or cut and the staffs could sub- 
sequently be reduced. 

Number three, cut the civilian system in half or more because 
the growth has just been unbelievable. I saw that in my own agen- 
cy looking at 10 years of history before I even took over the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. Turn those dollars into readiness and 
place more tooth into our warfighting forces. Be cautious about sa- 
lami slicing and help the SecDef [the Secretary of Defense] and the 
senior civilian and military leaders make the best decisions based 
on a unified and strategic national security vision approved by the 
President instead of slicing to benefit some constituency. You must 
play a role, but very candidly and over many years. Congress cre- 
ated much of this mess and now you have an opportunity and I be- 
lieve a responsibility to correct it. So thank you for taking this on. 

Number four, we need to seriously look at how we organize to 
fight and win in wars. We man, train, and equip as services, i.e.. 
Title 10. We go to war as a joint force, and in general Air Force 
takes the Army, the Marines take the Navy — and again, I am gen- 
eralizing there. But we only win as a coalition. We need to deter- 
mine — in fact, in here I say please name one time when we did not 
fight as a coalition. I mean that, and if you go back in our history, 
even to the days of Georg:e Washington. 

So we need to determine if we are creating a force that is not 
only technically qualified but also culturally and societally under- 
standing and smart. Language training, for example, is something 
that we need to place greater emphasis on for those officers serving 
in maneuver and operational assignments. You know, foreign lan- 
guages are not just for the intelligence community and attaches. 
For example, maybe we make it a prerequisite for combatant com- 
manders to speak a foreign language before they can even be con- 
sidered for a combatant command assignment. Maybe we do that 
for a majority of our three- and four-star assignments. That exam- 
ple, that message would go a long way and reverberate across the 
entire force, and it would change the culture all the way down to 
our ROTC [Reserve Officer Training Corps] programs, our junior 
ROTC programs, and in our service academies. It would take a 
generation, but I think we need to think like that. 

Number five, we need to significantly increase the tenure and 
stature of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Vice 
Chairman. Tenures with a minimum of 5 years — my recommenda- 
tion — without reconfirmation. It does not mean that the President 
cannot lose confidence and you cannot get rid of that person if they 
are not doing their job, but I think a tenure with a minimum of 
5 years should be considered. Why 5 years? In order to last longer 
than the service chiefs and potentially serve or overlap two Presi- 
dents. This maintains the unbiased responsibility that the Chair- 
man and the Vice with serving in that role as required has as the 
principal military advisor to the President. 

Number six, conduct a thorough and comprehensive overhaul of 
the defense acquisition system. Look at every single program of 
record. Every program not currently meeting its timelines or budg- 
ets should be immediately cut. Now, that is a big statement, but 
when you send a message that waste and substandard performance 
will no longer be tolerated, that would send shockwaves through 
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the system and my belief is it would be nearly impossible to do. It 
would be the harder right thing to do. I do not believe necessarily 
that you could do it, but it would be interesting to see how many 
programs in an analysis of that that are actually up to standard. 
There are very few exceptions or very few in my experience and in 
my judgment today sitting here. 

Number seven, increase the investment in small businesses. 
Today I believe the Defense Department policy states a goal of 25 
percent investments in small businesses across the Department. 
Small businesses are the engine of change in our country right 
now, and with the rapid advancement in technologies across the 
board from health care to intelligence, we must seek new, innova- 
tive, and disruptive ways to force fundamental change. Most on 
this committee would be challenged to recognize the Fortune 100, 
never mind Fortune 500. They are all relatively new and many 
started as small businesses within the last decade. As stated, small 
businesses also innovate. They have to in order to survive. My 
strongest suggestion for consideration at this stage is to increase 
the small business investment goals of the Department to as high 
as 50 percent. I believe the Department and especially our 
warfighters would benefit most and many would benefit overnight. 
Lastly, small businesses are the best way to increase our Nation’s 
economic strength, a drive change in this country. They would help 
us retool our Nation for the digital age. 

Number eight and the last recommendation is decide who and 
where decisions about acquisition reform can be made. The SecDef 
cannot make them all. But if a service chief comes in and says we 
need this program, cannot live without it, and a combatant com- 
mander comes in and says that program is not working, then do 
not let the system decide to keep it and only fix it on the margins. 
Get rid of it, or make the necessary decisions that actually make 
a difference. If they see something elsewhere and that is a capa- 
bility they want, especially our warfighting commanders, and it can 
be produced in the requisite amounts within existing budgets, get 
it to them rapidly or allow them to acquire it without going 
through the whole morass of bureaucracy. 

In this context, the questions that this committee is considering 
are in my judgment the correct ones, namely, whether our Nation’s 
institutions of national defense are organized, manned, equipped, 
and managed in ways that can deal with the security challenges 
of the 21st century and that efficiently and effectively spend our 
Nation’s dollars. 

The Department is not meeting those challenges today, and we 
are not ready to deal with the challenges we, as the global leader 
with the premier military capability on the planet, should be capa- 
ble of in the future. 

Without fundamental and massive reform, as well as some 
smart, numerous, and targeted reductions in areas that have 
grown bloated, irrelevant, and useless, we could find ourselves on 
the losing end of a major war. Chairman, one that sitting here 
today we are unable to predict. 

If our Nation is proud of being the world’s leader, let us start act- 
ing like it and as our very first President, George Washington, stat- 
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ed, “To be prepared for war is one of the most effective means of 
preserving peace.” 

Thank you for this opportunity. I look forward to your questions. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Flynn follows:] 

The prepared statement by LTG Michael T. Flynn (Retired) 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed: Thank you for inviting me to participate along- 
side other great patriots of our country to offer some thoughts about defense reform 
and hope I offer thoughts consistent with many other themes you have heard from 
previous testimony as well as a few new ideas. 

In the times we face and will likely face in this very complex and unpredictable 
world, addressing defense reform is probably the single biggest strategic issue we 
must deal with (and deal with immediately). 

The days of large organizations moving at the speed of an elephant with bulky, 
expensive, overly bureaucratic acquisition programs, with little value to our 
warfighters and even less value to our national security are forever gone. 

Speed is the new big. Innovation is the norm, the pace of change is so stunningly 
fast, and the Defense Department (at least inside the Pentagon) is not capable of 
meeting the Demands of the future threats. 

Rearranging the deck chairs on the Titanic will only make the chairs slide in a 
different direction on the deck, but the ship will still sink. 

Former Secretary Robert Gates stated it best when he said that the Pentagon is 
good at planning for war, but on its best day cannot fight a war (that has been prov- 
en in spades over the past decade and a half (with few exceptions). 

And if the past fourteen years of conflict have proven anything, it has proven Sec- 
retary Gates to be spot on when it came to making that fateful statement. 

Neither our nation nor the citizens our defense system is designed to protect and 
defend can operate in the future the way we operate today. 

I would add that even though a nice glossy and well-meaning report will come 
out of this committee, there are people inside the Department that are looking at 
your efforts today as a joke and wondering, why do you bother . . . nothing will ever 
change. 

Please prove them wrong. We have forgotten how to win wars. 

Because we have lost sight of what winning looks like, instead we plod along, par- 
ticipating in conflict and allowing an overly bulky and bureaucratic Department of 
Defense and a completely broken interagency process, led by the White House (and 
rightly so) that has choked itself practically to death — it simply doesn’t work in sup- 
port of our warfighting needs today — the president, in his role as commander-in- 
chief and the SecDef in his role as leader of our defense establishment are ill- 
served — there is no soft or kind way of saying that. 

And in a giant organization like the Department of Defense, change is not easy, 
reforms will take time, and I applaud your efforts to give it your best shot. 

At the end of the day, the budget process (and not the mission) is what truly 
changes anything in our government. We have to reverse that thinking. 

That is the sad truth. 

Where the money goes, things happen. 

And despite where that money goes, most times, has no bearing on our ability to 
win wars. 

If you don’t get any money, you either change or you disappear. If you get money, 
you are able to survive another day. 

My experience comes from serving over thirty three years in uniform, twelve in 
joint assignments and nearly ten of those as a flag officer. 

I have also served many years in combat and have suffered from the lack of many 
capabilities we needed to fight our enemies and found myself fighting the Pentagon 
as much or more than our enemies. The bureaucracy of our lethargic system filled 
with people who depart for the day from their major headquarters or from the Pen- 
tagon and leave an inbox filled with actions to await tomorrow while I was sitting 
in a combat zone waiting for an answer . . . not a good way to fight a war. 

I have many personal examples and scars and have witnessed many examples of 
this in my days deployed to the wars in the Middle East and Central Asia. 

We must and can do better. 

Today, I will highlight a couple of points and provide some ideas — hopefully, a few 
are new: 
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First, we will never correctly predict the next war. We can warn about the many 
threats we face (and there are numerous and very dangerous threats — ISIS is the 
latest in a long line of threats to our nation that we must do more to contain, defeat 
and ultimately eliminate this radical Islamist ideology). And there are many more 
threats than this very dangerous enemy. 

And second, the connection between people, processes and systems is completely 
broken. 

Regarding people; we recruit using old outdated mechanisms and tools and then 
train people with equipment that is aging, not the most advanced, even though we 
(our country) have the most advanced technologies available to anyone in the world. 
Bottom line, our recruiting and training are being done with less than stellar rules, 
tools and advanced capabilities. 

We force our warriors to fight wars by forcing them to push joint urgent oper- 
ational needs or emergency needs statements from the battlefield up the chain — 
that is no way to fight a war. It is reality because our people don’t have, don’t train, 
don’t go to war with, the right tools. Essentially, they are not prepared to go to war 
with the equipment in our current inventories. 

We have to do better, and as the best military in the world, we can’t afford to 
not look serious to the men and women we are supposed to serve and we don’t look 
very professional in the eyes of our international partners (never mind our enemies). 

Lastly, we must consider retooling our high tech training. We must radically move 
from the information age to the digital age. China has an organization of 800k cyber 
warriors* associated with their Department 61398 and we are struggling to recruit 
6k in the Department (*China has approximately 800k in their Honker Army/ 
Honker Union — this is a group — some overt, some not, affiliated with the Chinese 
government — http:bbs.cnhonker.com I forum.php — take extreme precautions going to 
this website). Something is wrong with that picture. 

Any reform must consider retooling for future jobs and not hold desperately to 
20th century tools and models. 

On processes; the processes we use are antiquated and usually one war behind. 
I went to war in Afghanistan the first time based on AirLand battle doctrine, a doc- 
trine designed for the cold war. That doctrine was still being trained right up until 
2006 (five years into the war) when Generals Petraeus and Mattis came out with 
the counterinsurgency doctrine. We can and must do better. 

Why did it take us nearly five years to change our doctrine when we were directly 
engaged in a counterinsurgency and counter terrorism campaign? 

Bureaucracy and service parochial infighting are two of the answers. 

Thank God our superb men and women, soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines and 
those civilians serving in combat innovate better than any other military in the 
world. When they realize that something is broken, they fix it on the battlefield in- 
stead of using the Pentagon’s motto of, “If it’s broke let somebody else fix it — we 
still need the money.” 

And lastly, the systems we have and the acquisition system that drives much of 
how our services and combatant commanders operate may as well be in separate 
solar systems and none of these (with few exceptions) seem to be anywhere near 
the battlefields we operate on today. 

It is tempting to sit here and beat up those in the Pentagon and that would be 
unfair. But there are some in our system that see a jobs program, some who have 
never seen a program of record they didn’t like, and some who abuse the system 
so badly, that it makes corrupt governments in Third World nations blush. 

Additionally, after nearly fourteen years of war, conflict, call it what you will, we 
are engaged with enemies of our country and they want to win. I am not certain 
we have demonstrated the resilience or fortitude to do the same (at least not yet). 

There are many in the defense system that have yet to experience that and do 
not understand the demands of combat and there are others who avoid it — wishing 
it will go away. It won’t. 

We (you) have to fix a number of things, but one of the most important is the 
acquisition system. 

It must be joint and it must include the warfighter requirements and not simply 
serve the service chiefs and their constituent’s needs. 

Secretary Gates found this and fixed it, but to do so, he had to become the best 
action officer in the Pentagon. 

That said, let me list a couple of ideas to consider as we go through the rest of 
this session and as you contemplate what steps to take to truly reform our system 
(all of which I will be ready to address in the Q&A). 

1. Tooth-to-tail ratio must change (reverse it before we find ourselves not ready 
to fight never mind win) — we have way too much overhead and our staffs have 
become bloated beyond the nonsense stage. 
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2. Related to above, we have way too many four stars (commands and otherwise) 
around the world and too many four star headquarters in each of the services 
(11 “warfighting” commands alone). The service four and three star positions 
could easily be reduced a rank (or cut) and the staffs could subsequently be 
reduced. 

3. Cut the civilian system in half or more. Turn those dollars into readiness and 
place more tooth into our warfighting forces. Be cautious about salami slicing, 
and help the SecDef and the senior civilian and military leaders make the best 
decisions based on a unified and strategic national security vision, approved by 
the president, instead of slicing to benefit some constituency — you must play 
a role but, very candidly, and over many years, congress created much of this 
mess and now you have an opportunity and a responsibility to correct it. 

4. We need to seriously look at how we organize to fight and win in war. We man, 
train, and equip as services (i.e.. Title 10), we go to war as a joint force (USAF 
carries the Army, Marines takes the Navy — in general), but we only win as a 
coalition — please name one time when we didn’t fight as a coalition. We need 
to determine if we are creating a force that is not only technically qualified but 
also culturally and societally understanding and smart — language training for 
example is something that we need to place greater emphasis on for those offi- 
cers serving in maneuver and operational assignments (foreign languages are 
not just for the Intelligence Community and attaches). For example, maybe we 
make it a prerequisite for combatant commanders to speak a foreign language 
before they can be even considered for a combatant command assignment. 
Maybe we do that for a majority of our three and four star assignments (that 
example would go a long way and reverberate across the entire force). 

5. Significantly increase the tenure and the stature of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Vice Chairman. Tenures with a minimum of five years 
(without reconfirmation) should be considered. Why five years? In order to last 
longer than the service chiefs and potentially serve or overlap two presidents. 
This maintains the unbiased responsibility the CJCS (and the VCJCS when re- 
quired) has as the principal military advisor to the POTUS. 

6. Conduct a thorough and comprehensive overhaul of the defense acquisition sys- 
tem. Look at every single program of record. Every program not currently 
meeting its timelines or budgets should be immediately cut. No questions. Send 
a message that waste and substandard performance will no longer be toler- 
ated — that would send shock waves through the system, would be nearly im- 
possible to do — but it would be the harder right thing to do — I don’t believe 
you could do it, but it would be interesting to see how many programs are actu- 
ally up to standard — very few in my experience and my judgment. 

7. Increase the investment in small businesses. Today, I believe the Defense De- 
partment policy states a goal of 25 percent investments in small businesses 
across the Department. Small businesses are the engine of change in our coun- 
try and with the rapid advancements in technologies across the board (from 
healthcare to intelligence), we must seek new, innovative (and disruptive) ways 
to force fundamental change. Most on this committee would be challenged to 
recognize the Fortune 100 never mind Fortune 500. They are all relatively new 
and many started as small businesses in the last decade. As stated, small busi- 
nesses also innovate. They have to, in order to survive. My strongest sugges- 
tion for consideration only at this stage is to increase the small business in- 
vestment goals of the Department to fifty percent. I believe the Department 
and, especially our warfighters, would benefit most, and many would benefit 
overnight. Lastly, small businesses are the best way to increase our nation’s 
economic strength. They will help us retool our nation for the digital age. 

8. Decide who and where decisions about acquisition reform can be made. The 
SecDef cannot make them all. But if a service chief comes in and says we need 
this program (can’t live without it) and a combatant commander comes in and 
says that program isn’t working, then don’t let the system decide to keep it 
and fix it on the margins or edges. Get rid of it. If they see something else- 
where and that is the capability they want (especially our warfighting com- 
manders) and it can be procured in the requisite amounts within existing budg- 
ets get it to them rapidly or allow them to acquire it without going through 
the morass of bureaucracy. Secretary Gates experienced this first hand with 
ISR, medevac, and MRAPs to name a few. Again, he became the top action offi- 
cer in the Pentagon because the people involved and the system itself were 
simply too slow, too bureaucratic and we were losing two wars. Amazing how. 
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at that time, no one but the SecDef inside of the Pentagon, at senior leader 
levels, could see that — why? 

In this context, the questions this committee is considering are, in my judgment, 
the correct ones: namely, whether our nation’s institutions of national defense are 
organized, manned, equipped, and managed in ways that can deal with the security 
challenges of the 21st century and that efficiently and effectively spend defense dol- 
lars. 

The Department is not meeting those challenges today. We are not ready to deal 
with the challenges we, as the global leader, with the premier military capability 
on the planet, should be capable of in the future. 

Without fundamental and massive reform as well as some smart, numerous, and 
targeted reductions in areas that have grown bloated, irrelevant and useless, we 
could find ourselves on the losing end of a major war — one that sitting here today 
we are unable to predict. 

If our nation is proud of being the world’s leader, let’s start acting like it, and 
as our very first president stated, “To be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tive means of preserving peace.” 

Thank you for this opportunity and I look forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, General. 

General Jones? 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL JAMES L. JONES, USMC, RETIRED, 

FORMER NATIONAL SECURITY ADVISOR TO THE PRESIDENT 

OF THE UNITED STATES; SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, 

EUROPE AND COMMANDER OF U.S. EUROPEAN COMMAND; 

AND 32ND COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

Mr. Jones. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Reed, mem- 
bers of the committee. Thank you for inviting me to add to the ex- 
pert testimony that you have already received from many other 
witnesses. I am honored to be here with my colleagues. General 
Flynn and Secretary Donley, to add my own views. 

But before I start, may I also thank the committee for section 
1227 of the NDAA [The National Defense Authorization Act] that 
was recently passed, which pledges that the United States will do 
more to protect the residents of Camp Liberty who have since my 
last testimony been attacked and lost over 20 lives and multiple in- 
juries with very little global interest on their fate. There are 2,000 
people sitting there, trapped, and we need to get them out of there. 
But I thank the committee very much for your support. 

Mr. Chairman, I too would like to commend the committee for its 
leadership in undertaking this Goldwater-Nichols analysis con- 
cerning what changes might be necessary in our security architec- 
ture based on today’s new and swiftly evolving environment. 

I have a full statement, but I will summarize it as briefly as I 
can. 

At the outset, let me say that I wish to identify myself fully with 
the testimonies previously offered by Mr. Jim Locher, Major Gen- 
eral Punaro, and Dr. John Hamre and likewise Secretary Donley 
here today and General Flynn. Most of the people I just mentioned 
were among those who throughout their distinguished careers con- 
tributed significantly to the passage and implementation of Gold- 
water-Nichols in 1986. So it is not my intent to repeat their testi- 
monies phrased in different words, but rather I hope to be of serv- 
ice to the committee and its work by focusing on just a few points 
gathered from the experience of my serving in senior military posi- 
tions and as National Security Advisor. 
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Until this committee’s current efforts, the most comprehensive 
review of Goldwater-Nichols and its so-called unintended con- 
sequences across the Department was commissioned in 1997 by 
then Secretary of Defense Bill Cohen when I served as his military 
assistant. While 18 years old now, in my view that study still 
stands in my opinion as the best effort to date in identifying nec- 
essary Goldwater-Nichols impacts and reforms, and I highly rec- 
ommend that this committee revisit the task force’s findings as you 
undertake the task of modernizing the Defense Department and 
our military forces to face 21st century challenges. 

In the course of the important work the committee is under- 
taking, we should remember distinctly that the Senate passed the 
original Goldwater-Nichols Act by a vote of 95 to nothing. This 
overwhelming consensus was achieved despite the strong objections 
from the Department of Defense civilian and military leadership of 
the time. This clearly suggests to me that any future revision of 
Goldwater-Nichols should again be undertaken objectively and ex- 
ternally to the Department of Defense for three reasons. 

One, the Department is consumed with everyday problems 
around the globe of increasing complexity. 

Two, moreover large bureaucracies have inherent difficulty in im- 
plementing change from within. 

Lastly, as we all know, reform challenges and entrenched inter- 
ests will fiercely resist many of the recommendations proposed by 
our previous witnesses and perhaps my own included. 

So my full statement focuses on four areas that I believe should 
be part of any effort to produce a Goldwater-Nichols II to improve 
our national security. 

The first is fixing the overwhelming and unsustainable “all in” 
personnel costs for the all-volunteer force in addressing the sys- 
temic imbalances that endanger the Department’s capacities and 
capabilities. 

Second, to reform the appallingly wasteful and inefficient DOD 
business model for operations. 

Three, moving towards a new interagency balance centers 
around unified commands. 

Four, modernizing the roles, missions, and organizations of the 
National Security Council. That last point was not in the original 
Goldwater-Nichols, but in view of the importance of the National 
Security Council, I think that it should be part of any consideration 
of a Goldwater-Nichols II. 

So with regard to personnel costs, the past three Secretaries of 
Defense, Secretaries Gates, Panetta, and Hagel, have each publicly 
stated that the cost growth of personnel expenditures in general is 
unsustainable. The cost growth in military pay, quality of life, re- 
tired pay, and VA [Veterans Affairs] and DOD health care costs far 
exceed both the GDP [Gross Domestic Product] and the Employ- 
ment Cost Index. 

Interim report of the Military Compensation and Retirement 
Modernization Commission stated that there was a $1 trillion un- 
funded liability over the next 10 years in military retirement that 
is not in any budget. 

The current Commandant, General Robert Neller, is challenged, 
for example, by the reality of having to spend approximately 68 
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percent of his budget on those same costs. By comparison, 12 years 
ago when I was in the similar job as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in 2003, my expenditure for those same costs was approxi- 
mately 49 percent. So you have a significant cost growth over 12 
years, and left unchanged, 10 years from now or 12 years from 
now, our budget will be increasingly consumed by personnel costs. 
This disturbing trend will accelerate and will weaken the armed 
forces’ capabilities to fulfill their roles and missions. 

The remedy is to modernize the pay and benefits for the active 
duty, reserve, DOD civilian, and retired communities and reform a 
system built for a different force in a bygone era featuring numer- 
ous anachronisms, as noted in my full statement. 

In fairness for all who served on today’s active or reserve duty, 
the terms under which they entered active duty service should be 
honored before making any reforms that would affect the total 
force. I think billions of dollars could be saved by keeping the faith 
with our service members and those who enter service the day 
after the legislation is passed. 

Resources once allocated to recruiting, training, and equipping 
front line forces are now being reallocated to support the increas- 
ingly top heavy headquarters components or, put another way, the 
tooth-to-tail ratio is spiraling out of control. The stifling bureauc- 
racy yielded processes and procedures that are far too complex to 
perform once simple tasks. This dynamic has produced a para- 
lyzing environment in which micro-management and endless con- 
sensus building impede initiative and impede action. 

$113 billion to support 240,000 members of OSD, Joint Staff, and 
DOD headquarters illustrates the point. In 1958, the Joint Staff 
was authorized 400 personnel. Today the Joint Staff directorates 
have 4,000. Medical treatment facilities that are now being used at 
a 50 percent utilization rate but have a division’s worth of medical 
administrators are still allocated $41.7 billion. 

The enlarging tail is largely responsible for a broken acquisition 
system. Examples in each of the services. The Air Force’s F-35 pro- 
gram, the Marine Corps’ ill-fated AAAV [Advanced Amphibious As- 
sault Vehicle] program, the Navy’s Ford-class carrier program, the 
Army’s Future Combat System. May I thank the committee also for 
your support in putting service chiefs back in the acquisition proc- 
ess. I think this is something that was long overdue and something 
that was an incredible frustration during my time as service chief. 

Point number two was reforming wasteful, inefficient DOD busi- 
ness operations. DOD’s agencies, once relevant and once perhaps a 
good idea — many have outlived their usefulness and they con- 
tribute little to our warfighting capabilities at huge, enormous ex- 
pense, as General Flynn just referred to. They have avoided serious 
but needed reforms. The DOD agencies themselves consume 20 
percent of the Defense Department’s budgets. 

As General Punaro testified, DOD’s top two clients are DLA [the 
Defense Logistics Agency], which consumes $44.1 billion, and the 
second is the defense health programs, $41.7 billion. Number three 
is Lockheed Martin Corporation, $13.5 billion behind the top two 
DOD agencies at $28.2 billion. 

I experienced significant frustration in dealing with agencies as 
a service chief back in 1999 to 2003, and listed in my detailed re- 
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port is the story of how the Marine Corps changed its combat uni- 
form and modernized it. Essentially I discovered in negotiating 
with DLA that my service would be assessed a 22 percent carrying 
charge for the service of going out and buying the uniform, and I 
politely declined, formed a small group of marines. We went out 
and did it ourselves at a cost far cheaper, far quicker, and more 
efficiently than anything DLA could do. 

One question that I have frequently wondered is why are flag 
and general officers running businesses instead of commanding 
troops. Business-intensive defense agencies headed by active duty 
flag and general officers do not make a lot of sense to me. We need 
business experience to ensure fiscal solvency of agencies. We 
should staff these agencies with business executives and return 
military personnel to operational ranks to reduce the tooth-to-tail 
ratio that is spiraling out of control. 

The tenth largest client of the Department of Defense is the De- 
fense Commissary Agency, which is subsidized to the tune of $1.4 
billion annually. What is the remedy? Outsource it. Walmart and 
other agencies like it can compete for the same job that the De- 
fense Commissary Agencies are doing on our base at reduced cost 
to the taxpayer, lower inventory, transportation costs, without any 
subsidies, and higher potential savings for military families. In 
2001, I volunteered my service as an experiment to test this, and 
it was soundly rejected as a result of the entrenched bureaucracies 
and the fact that I ran out of time as service chief and could not 
get it done. 

Rebalancing the interagency and unified commands to meet 21st 
century threats is my third point. AFRICOM [United States Africa 
Command] is a good example of what I am about to talk about. 

AFRICOM was created out of EUCOM. It was proposed by Gen- 
eral Wald and myself, recognizing that Africa as a continent had 
arrived as a 21st century reality that needed to be recognized. Iron- 
ically, although most of Africa except for the Horn, was tasked to 
EUCOM, the word ‘Africa’ does not appear in the EUCOM title. We 
proposed AFRICOM in order to change that span of control which 
was much too big for one commander of Europe and Africa totaling 
some 85 countries. 

But the value of unified commands fosters military interoper- 
ability, training, common military architectures, and requisite sup- 
port to our friends and allies. They are extremely important. They 
are a gift of the 20th century. But they need to be changed to rec- 
ognize the realities of the 21st century. 

In my view, ideally unified commands should be in the geo- 
graphical areas they purport to affect and to work in. We have 
taken some steps back over the years, but if I could change any one 
thing, I would place CENTCOM [United States Central Command], 
the Central Command, in its AOR [area of responsibility] as op- 
posed to just a forward command, and I would, as I proposed to 
Secretary Rumsfeld, place AFRICOM in Africa where it would do 
the most good. 

Absence of military unified commands in the regions creates 
vacuums. Vacuums are filled by people who do not have our inter- 
ests, and routinely as I travel around the African continent, I am 
asked why is the U.S. not here. Why are we not more involved? 
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Why are we not competing with China more successfully? We need 
America. We want America. 

The presence of U.S. companies, NGOs [non-governmental orga- 
nizations], academic institutions, in a combined unified command 
headquarters would send powerful messages to that continent’s 54 
countries. The whole-of-government approach to 21st century en- 
gagement would show the U.S. as an enduring partner for all Afri- 
can nations seeking freedom and prosperity. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for 
the record a study called ‘All Elements of National Power: Moving 
Toward a New Agency Balance for the U.S. Global Engagement,’ 
prepared under the auspices of the Brent Scowcroft Center at the 
Atlantic Council, which I was privileged to chair. 

Chairman McCain. Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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ABOUT THE ATLANTIC COUNCIL 
COMBATANT COMMAND TASK FORCE 


The Brent Scowcroft Center on International Security at the Atlantic Council convened a task force to conduct 
analysis and tn make actionable recomraendatinos reisardloK n transformed regional interagency balance bener 
suited for engaging with key allies and partners to Improve foreign and defense policy execution and advance US 
interests at the regional level. Chaired by former National Security Advisor Cenend lames lanes, the taskfnrce was 
comprised of former senior US government ofTIciais, both from the Department of Defense and Department of Slate, 
as well as respected thought leaders and experts. The members of the task force helped shape the report’s .scope, 
findings, and recommendations but do not necessarily agree with all of Us conclusions or rveoromendations. 
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FOREWORD 


T hv United States faces a dynamic and unsetUed global security environment that promises to remain with 
IIS for into the twenty-first century Emerging powers, regional Instablll^. individual empowerment, and 
political turbulence wiU continue to present the US national seoirlty communlQ' with new challenges. Vet 
this environment also offers new opportunities to leverage American strengths to advance our interests and values 
abroad. In light of this evolving strategic content, the United States must adjust how It engages iniemationaily to 
foster a more holistic and whole-of-govemment approadi to national security policy. 

The US geographic combatant commands are priceless in strategic value, but their structure, function, and 
organization are increasingly relics of a bygone era. A purely military approach to the myriad of national security 
challenges that the nation faces will no longer be enough. Indeed, this Is one of the key strategic lessons learned from 
the campaigns In Iraq and Afghanistan. Now Is the Qme to act on these lessons Uj provide options for a whole-of- 
government approach to US national security policy that leverages all tools of Amencan power and staiecraft.The 
United States must move forward with a tynebrontaed and coordinated interagency approach from Initial planning 
to execution tit order to confront the vast array of challenges and threats in the twenty-Arst century. 

I believe this report provides new anah'sis and key Insights into the isicues associated with rebalancing our national 
Instruments of power. Some of the Andings and recommendations may be controversial and unorthodox, but I 
believe they are necessary. Indeed, unconventional thinking Is required If the United States is to properly adapt to an 
unconventional strategic landscape 

1 would like to ufTer a spedaJ thanks to pm)pct nipporieur. US Air Force Fellow U. Col. Kim Campbell, and all of 
those on the task force who lent their time, nUants, and expertise to the protect. I commend the Atlantic Council for 
launching this important study at a critical time In history. 



(len. Jamiss L jones, jr^ USM(! (Ret.) 

Chairman, Brent Scov^roft Center on Internotlonol Stairity 
Atlantic Counclt 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


T o deal effectively with long*rangc j^obal trends und near-temi security challenges, the United States requires 
a broader application of all elements of national power or risks continued dlsloloted efforts in US global 
eiigagemeni. A transformed interagency balance Is a hedge against uncertainty In » dramatically changing worid. 

As the US National Intelligence Council suggested In Its landmark 2012 report, Global Trends i03O: AiUntatSve 
Worlds, tectonic shifts In several theaters will have significant potential to muse global and leyional insecurity In the 
coming decades. American overseas presence in key regions Is and will remain Integral to meeting dynamic regional 
securi^ challenges and specific military threats. The United States faces tncreased risks and missed opportunities 
to advance US interests, however. If It continues to focus on the military as the primary government Instrument 
working with allies and partners on a regional scale. The US government currently has only one structuiv, the 
geugraplilc combatant command, to execute foreign and defense policy In key regions of the world. At present, there 
Is no mechanism in place to integrate acttvities of all US government departments and agencies in key regions. 

As a result. US government regional actions often ore uncoordinated and disconnected. To this end. recent 
geographic combatant commanders have recognized the need for grenter Interagency coordination and 
experimented with strengthening the role and relevance nf the interagency within their commands. The Intent of 
this report Is to go further and make Interagency components the key integrator of elements of national power to 
better manage foreign and defense pollc)' execution. This report disnisse.s how the United States cm rusourcii ami 
restructure fora more balanced. forward*deployed regional approach essential in Improving the integration of 
national instruments of power-^lplomatlc, Informational, military, economic, and others~to advance tIS lntere.st5 
at the regional lev^Thls cask force initially focused sole^ on restructuring the geographic combatant commands, 
but it quickly became apparent that higher-priority, untapped points of leverage existed that, If property resourced, 
could greatly strengthen US efforts at the regional level. Although these general recommendations are Department 
of Defense- and Department of State*ceninc, we recognize the Importance for all US govenunent agencies and 
departments to play a role In a true "whole-of-government^ approach. Initial discussion focuses primarily on 
security Issues with the goal of bunging In the full range of economic, political, and other Issues and agencies as 
changes progress. Many of the recommendations could be implemented in the near- to mid-term under the current 
structures of the Oopartment of State and the Department of Defense. The following general recommendations were 
developed toward that end; 

Interagency synchronization 

• The United States should rebalance national Instruments of power by providing enhanced Depanraent of State 
capacity in key regions. Unbalanced resourcing and manpower between the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State creates significant roadblocks ta enhancing Interagency presence in the region. A more 
balanced approach would strengthen US engagement more broadly. 

• Department of State regional atsLstant secretaiies should be further empowered to set and coordinate foreign 

policy within the regions. Current^, assistant scoetarles have an explicit requirement to be responsible, but 
they lack sufficient resources and authority to be effective. Regional assistant secretaries should liava the 
authority to integrate the lull range ol foreign and seaulty policy as well as diptomatic iesourc« t« execute 
foreign policy on a regiorul scale. 

• There should be an ambassador-level civilian deputy In each geographic combatant command with deep 
regional experience and expertise. Absent crisis or war, the civilian deputy would, on behalf of the commander, 
oversee and integrate security cooperation eflorls wllh allies and partners. The civilian deputy could also act 
as the senior political adviser IPOLAO) who would have direct liaison noth the Department of State regional 
assistant seerHaty. Likewise, the senior political-military advisers in the Department of State regional bureaus 
should have direct '‘reach-forward' access to applicable geographic combatant command leadership os well as 
a direct link to civilian deputfes/senlur POLADs in the geographic combatant comraaods. If the clvIUan deput)' 
and senior POLAD are twi* differvnl positions (depending on combatant command structure), then the ch^an 
deputy would serve as the senior-most dvillan representative within the combatant command and the primary 
link tn the Department of Slate. The senior POLAO would act as the policy adviser to the combatant commander. 
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• Tb reach the fullest potential and ensure susumed, eCTecUvc change, interagency le^lation to support these 
changes would be essential, entailing provisions that would direct departments and agenaes to adopt a whole- 
ol-govemment approach. Legislation could use the Coldwater-NtchoLs Department of Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1906 os a model 

Organlzatiofial transformation 

• (ieograpblc combatant commands should be renamed to slgnily the importance of 4 whole^f^guvemroeot 
approach. A name change to ‘unliled regional commands' would reinforce efforts to coordinate and integiate 
instruments for foreign and defense pulity execution and would represent broader capabilities end engagement 
efforts than strictly a war-tightlng approach. 

• Allies and paiiners could play a more significant role in geographic combatant commands: international 
involvement could strengthen alUed/panner nation suppon for 1)5 policies and improve preposluoning and 
posture opportunities. 

• Geographic combatant coraroaoders should bo assigned for sumetent time (at least three or four years versus 
two or three years at present) to gain a deeper understanding of the region and help fnrtlly relations with 
regional connterparrs. 

• Divergence of regional boundaries among Che Department of Defense, Department of State, and N.itjonal 
Security Council causes frtctlon and confusion: a common "map" would enhance a wh(>tc^f*gc>vernment 
approach. 

Efficiencies 

• Certain regionally prepositioned supplies and equipment should be managed in a more coordinated manner by 
depactmenU and agencies. Integrated prepositioning would save money and manpower, eliminate redtindandes, 
and pnwide for a synchronized approach to crisis res(K)nse resuliltig In quicker reaction limes. 

• Major efflciencles can be gained by returning 'back ofhee' functions from ihi* geographic combatant commands 
and their service component commands to the Services and the Joint Staff, thereby siraamhning geographic 
combatant command headquarters stalb. The .secretary of defense and chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should request a qualified outside group to as.s«.<» details and report back in sixty to ninety days. 

The task force also evaluated three specific restructuring options that would help move US regional presence toward 
a more encctlve Interagency balance. Although the.se restructuring options require legl.slAtlve and organizational 
changes and are a move away from long-standing Institutional norms, they art worthy uf discussion and should be 
evaluated based on emerging twenty-Rntt century strategic and fiscal realities. The following resmicturing options 
should be explored: 

1. An unconventional end-state would be the creation of an 'Interagency Regional Center' that would act as 
a regional interagency headquarters for foreign and defense policy. This new organization would result In 
the unification of the Department of Defense and the Department of State (as welt as other agencies and 
departments) at the regional level The Interagency Regional Center (IRC) would be led by an 'interagency 
regtonal director* with regional experience and expertise who w^iuld report directly to the president or vice 
president of the United States. The president develops the grand strategy and establishes national security 
strategy, while the regional directors would Implement that strategy at the regional level. The regional directors 
would advise and participate in ihr National Security Council as reque.sted. Regional directors would aUo 
conveoe to discuss cross-regional issues and activities. The IRCs would ensure long-lasting integration of all 
lostruroents of national jtower. 

The interagency regional direaor v/ould have a military and civilian deputy. The military deputy would focus on 
defense lssue.s white the clvtlian deputy would focu.s on diplomacy, development, and other critical nonmllltary 
issues. The civilian deputy would also act ns a regional srobossador-aMarge who would have coordination 
authority for cttuntry ambassadors and other civilian-led organizations such as Treasury, luaticc, and Commerce. 
Country amba.ssadors would still formally repon directly to the Secretary of State through the IRC The civilian 
deputy would be in charge of coordinating all nonmllltary agencies and organizations at the regional level 
During wartime, the military commander would report directly to the president through the secretary of 
defense as in the cuirent combatant command structure, while the director and civilian deputy would focus 
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on nation-building and postconflict operations. During peacetime, the military would report through the IRC 
for engagement. For this approach to be successful, peacetime and wartime responsibilities would need to be 
clearly delineated and understood. 

2. An intermediate approach would colocate the Department of State regional bureaus with the geographic 
combatant commands. These locations would be ideal to strengthen the authority of regional bureaus and allow 
the bureaus to operate more nimbly. Colocation of the regional assistant secretary (or alternatively, a deputy 
assistant secretary) and his/her staff with the geographic combatant command would allow for regional-level 
integration with a more unified approach and presence. Colocation of other departments and agencies, such as 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) regional offices, should also be considered. 

3. An alternative intermediate approach would be for the geographic combatant command civilian deputy to act 
also as a regional ambassador-at-large who would have coordination authority for country ambassadors and 
other civilian-led organizations in the region. His/her mission under this authority would be to coordinate 
US actions, issues, and initiatives within the region and bordering regions. The civilian deputy would have the 
authority to require consultation between regional organizations, but would not have the authority to compel 
agreement. This coordination authority would be a consultation relationship, not an authority through which 
chain of command would be exercised. This approach works under the current structure, but adds integration by 
bringing together all agencies operating within the region to coordinate regional activities. 

It is critical that the United States think about how to adapt to emerging twenty-first-century realities, both strategic 
and fiscal, particularly as the United States transitions from a decade at war. Long-range global trends and near-term 
security challenges demand a broader use of instruments of national power. The United States must take advantage 
of Its strategic assets, and resource and restructure for a better balanced, forward deployed approach. The secretary 
of defense, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the secretary of state, and the national security advisor should 
commission a detailed follow-on study to this report to further evaluate key insights and execution of suggested 
recommendations. 
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All Elements of National Powei* 


STRATEGIC CONTEXT 


T o deal effectively with laa^rangc global trends 
and near-term security chaliongBs, the United 
States requires a broader appUcaUon of all 
elements of national fmwcr or risks dIs|olnied efforts 
In US global engagement. A transformed Interagency 
balance is a hedge against uncertainty In a dramstically 
changing world. 

As the US National IntelUgence Council Rugge.sted In its 
landmark 2012 re|>ort, Gtabat Jhtnds 2030: Aitemotfve 
Worids, tectonic shifts In several tlieaters wUl have 
significant potential to cause global and regional 
Insecurity In the coming decades/ A regional strategy 
Is fundamental In dealing with these Issues, and It 
Is essentia) that the United States better Integrate 
the national Instniments of power— diplomatic 
informational, military, economic, and others— to 
advance U.S interests at the regional level. A transfumied 
regional interagency balance will help mitigate risks 
while ensuringa strategy-driven US government 
approach fur foreign and defen.se policy execution 
that reassures friends and allies and reinforces US 
commitment to key regions. 


rr IS ESSENTIAL THAT THE UNITED 
STATES BETTER INTEGRATE 
THE NATIONAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF POWER-DIPLOMATIC 
INFORMATIONAL MILITARY 
ECONOMIC AND OTHERS-TO 
ADVANCE US INTERESTS AT THE 
REGIONAL LEVEL 


It Is impracttal to tackle many current and future 
challenges without approaching them from a regional 
perspective. Country-by*aniiitry execution of foreign 
policy by US ambassadors may not always be the most 
effective or succemful approach. For example, water 
supply, tood distribution, and security all require a 
regloRai outlook especially with Increasing competition 

for scarce resources, the growing likelihood of 
lai'ge-scale natural disasters, and the propensity lor 
intensifying regional conflicts. Overall execution uf 


I ilSNiUUMMilRUiltt|encKCoim£tl.Claawl7rMda,AOuanr*roer(w 
HurM>,Mif://wwwMlni.eov/r)le«/aorumfftu/C1ae»tTmas.20ao. 


foreign policy can be Improved upon by having regional 
policy development and execution guided Ify regional 
execution agencies. At this time, the United States 
has only one guvemmeiit structure, the geogiaphic 
combaunt comnund. for execution of foreign and 
defen.se policy at the raglonal level. The United Stales 
will face increased risks and missed opportuniUrs to 
advance US Interests If It focuses mainly on a military 
approach at (he regional level. There Is curreoUy no 
mechanism in place to Integrate activities of all US 
government departments and agencies In key regions 

As a result US government regional actions uflen are 
uncoordinated and disconnected. 1h (his end. recent 
combatant commanders have recognlxed the need for 
greater interagency coordination and have experimented 
in strengthening the role and relevance of the InteragenQr 
within their commands. The Intent of this report Is to 
go Anther and make Interagenry components the key 
Integrator of elements of national power to better manage 
foreign and defense policy exenirlon. This report will 
discuss how the United States can better take .idvantage 
of Its strategic assets, and resource and restruaure for a 
more balanced, forw3rd-deplo>'ed regional approach. 

Both (he Department of State and the Department 
uf Defense have recognlxed the need for greater 
coordination and collaboration in the execution 
of national security policy. The 201U Quadrennial 
Diplomacy and Development Review stated; 
‘Development, diplomacy, and defense, as the core 
pillars of American foreign policy, must mutually 
reinforce and complement one another In an Integrated, 
comprehensive approach to national security.'^ The 2014 
Quadrennial Defense Review CQOR) stated that ‘the 
Department Is committed to finding creative, enective. 
and efficient ways to achieve our goals and assist in 
making strategic choices. Innovation— within our own 
Department and In our Interagency and International 
partnerships— Is a central line of effort** Furthermore, 
.^iecretaiy of Defense Chuck Hagel’s speech at Che Munich 
Security Conference In February 2014 outlined the 
need to restore "balance to the rolatlonoblp between 
Amancan defense and diplomacy.** 


2 UtpartinMit A/StAtc. 

XriWir lAfnnflA UWIAtn ht(pi//wwnaiaie.(uv/^ 

limrAidilr/. 

2 Utfunmnit afDHWnvvt Otuuir*itntal Dtfftm OriWw tOI4^ M'P’// 
www.ilHemrBav/pu(n/ 2014 .qiiadrinioia).De(inuc.a«vlew 4 )dl 
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This report examines how geographic combatant 
commands could be Internally realigned to meet new 
circumstances and engagement requirements and 
to better Integrate interagency tools for foreign and 
defense policy execution in key regions. This report 
will also offer general recommendations that will help 
the United States move toward a regional interagency 
balance for engaging with key allies and partners that 
would advance US Interests on a regional scale. It Is 
critical that the United States think about how to adapt 
to emerging twenty*flrst centuiy realities, both strategic 
and fiscal, particularly as the United States transitions 
from a decade at war. 

As it ends Its sustained combat role In the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, the United States needs to ensure 
that it captures critical lessons learned and best 
practices from interagency successes and failures. 
Wartime experience has proven that interagency 
Integration Is critical to successful operations. Although 
the Initial stages of Iraq and Afghanistan prioritized 
military operations, reconstruction, stabill^ enbrts, 
and political developments necessarily blurred the 
lines between military foKC and diplomacy due to 
a challenging and unsettled environment. Military 
and civilian ofRclals were forced to work together 
and learned hard lessons regarding interagency 
collaboration and coordination. It Is imperative that 
these lessons be formalized and used In peacetime 
efforts so that the US goveromeot does not have to 
reinvent the wheel as new crises emerge. 


An effective interagency process that achieves unity of 
effort is absolutely essential to executing foreign and 
defense policy and advancing US Interests now and in 
the future. A coordinated, integrated, and synchronized 
interagency plan could have ensured that the United 
States was prepared to address humanitarian assistance, 
governance, rule of law, and economic issues that 
emerged in Iraq and Afghanistan. Unfortunately, up 
to this point, many attempts at transforming the 
interagency process have not reached their full potential 
due to structural weaknesses In the Interagency process 
as well as a lack of personnel, training, doctrine. and> 
most importantiy-a forcing function to make them work 
in peacetime. 

The opportunity for significant, effective change for 
interagency coordination and balance is greater now 
than ever before: the US military’s role in the wars 
In Iraq and Afjghanlsran is coming to a dose; the 
Department of Defense recently completed the QDR 
that affirmed that innovation within the Interagency is 
a central line of effort; the president made a strategic 
decision to increase fonts on the Asla-Padfic region and 
rebalance US engagements, activities, and resources 
toward and within the region; and the administration is 
in Its final term where enough current administration 
officials understand the need for real change. As all of 
these factors converge. It Is prudent to have an open 
discussion of how a transformed regional Interagency 
balance for global engagement could help the United 
States meet the diallenges of the twenty-first century. 
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PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS 


R egional overseas presence remains (ntegral to 
meeting dyitamic cbAllenges and emerging threats 
m the twentyrirst century. Security chatierigrs 
such as terrurlsm, proilfeniUon. and international 
criminal networks all require a more elTective US 
government regional presence. Puithermore, the 
challenges presented by a rising China, die rvemergence 
of a revancliLst Russia, and teirorism/extremlstn In the 
Mideast and Africa also give credence to establishing a 
strong posture in key regions. For better or for worse, 
geographic combatant commands are currently the 
best resourced and most visible manifestations of US 
nalioiial power and interests In key overse<*is regions. 
With adequate resources, the Department of Defense can 
help manage risks and meet challenges (including those 
arising from reduced force structure) by employing the 
existing geographic combatant commands as assurance 
toots to mitigate regional concerns and advance US 
interests. 


REGIONAL 

OVERSEAS 

PRESENCE 

REMAINS 

INTEGRAL TO 

MEETING DYNAMIC 

CHALLENGES 

AND EMERGING 

THREATS IN THE 

TWENTY-FIRST 

CENTURY 


Geographic comhatam commands allow the global 
presence and reach necessary to protect and advance US 
interests In key overseas re^ons. To Improve efficiency 
and efTcettveness of foreign and defense policy execution 
and advance US interests on a regional scale, however, 
the geographic combatant commands could be internally 
reorganized and augmented to meet new circumstances 
and engagement nrquireniimts within a whoie>of> 
government approach. Former Secretairy of State Hillary 
Clinton stated that 'defense, diplomacy Oiid development 
were not separate cntitlts, either In substance or process, 
but that Indeed they bad to be viewed as pan of an 
integrated whole and that the whole of government then 
had to be enlisted in their pursuit.*' The Department ol 
Defense defines whole-of-government as an approach that 
‘Integrates the collaborative efforts of the departments 
and agencies of the USG [United States govemmentj to 
achieve unity of effort Under unified action, a whole- 
of'govemment approach idenURes combinations of the 
full range of avalhl>le U5C capabilities and resources 
that reinforce progress and cteate synergies.'^ If the 
geographic combatant commands are restructured 
toward this whole*of-govemment approach, then it is 
Imperative that any restructuring must not detract from 
combatant commands' capabilities for executing their 
core warflghtlng fonctloru and vital missions. 

There ate four primary core fonenons for geographic 
combannt command*!: 

■ Geographic combatant commands roust deter, 
detect, and help prevent attacks against the United 
States. 

• When directed, geographic combatmt commands 
will support and protea the Interests of the United 
States. 

> Geographic combatant commands must develop. 
coordinAte, and implement theater engagement 
plans that .support US interests and build partner 
nation capability and capadly- 

• Geographic combatant commands must respond to 
natural disasters and humanitarian crises within 
authorities, means, and capabnitie.s. 


i dm Caramone, ’New Kauooal Slraiexy Takn Wh 0 l*>or- 
CewraRicnl Apprtiarh.' Amerlaio Foren PrretS<rv«rv.M«r 27. 
2010. h(t|>'y/rvww.il»feiu# |tov/HeM>s/MwnrtKI«.iispcTld»&9377. 
6 Muritf 0 i»iMttMal Connmwrren Ainiw fotnt Otmwmn. Intel 
Publtntkm 3-«e (WadilAfton DC; Th» iolnt StaTI. 2(104). t> silt. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


T his task force Initially fncused solely on 
rextructurinit the geographic oimbatant 
commands, hut it quickly became .ipparent 
that higher-priority, untapped points of leverage 
existed that. If properly resourced, could greatly 
strengthen US efforts at the regional level. Although 
these general recommendations are Department of 
Defense- and Department of State-centric, we recognhte 
the Importance for all US government agencies 
and departments to play a role in a true “whole-of* 
government' approach. Initial discussion focuses 
primarify on security Issues with the goal of bringing In 
the full range of economic political, and environmental 
Issues and agencies as changes prugtess. Many of the 
rvcomniendattons could be implemented in the near* to 
mld-turtn under the current internal structure of the 
Deparunent of State and the Department of Defense. 

If impleroooted. these recommendations move toward 
a regional Interagency balance, but sdll may foil .short 
of fully executing a regional whole-of-govemment 
approach. The United States needs msuurces along with 
reorganization to compete cITcctively around the globe 
and to see a slgbltlcant impact nn foreign and defense 
policy execution. 

Interagency synchronization 

1. The United States should rebalance natloual 
instnmirnts of power by providing enhanced 
Department of State capacity In hoy regluos. Today, 
the United States foces Increased risks and ral&sed 
opportunities to advance US interests because it has 
focused on the military as the primary government 
Instrument working with allies and partners at the 
regional level As the United States ends its military 
role In the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. U nms 
the risk of forgetting many of the lessons learned 
regarding the Importance of a whole-of-government 
approach. Many of these critical wartime lessons 
and best practices also apply to peacetime sod 
would Imprtivt! US global engagement elTons with 
the ultimate goal of preventing future cxwiflict*. 

The United States Is it a key Juncture where It an 
focus on these lessons and take action to formally 
Impieroeot changes: however, adequate reimurclng 
is crlpcal for greater synchronization among US 
government agencies Speclflcallv. unbalanced 
resourcing and manpower between the Department 
of Defense and the Department restate creates 
significant roadblocks to enhancing intenigencv 
presence in the region, A balanced approach would 
strengthen US engagement more hrnedly. Slgnlhcant 


congressional Intervemlon and action Is required 
to move forward with balanced resourre options to 
ensure proper adjusunent of budgets, manpower. 
equipmenL training, missions, and rrsponsibUiries. 
Due CO a challenging climate, it will require a unthad 
Department of Defense/Departnienc of State effort 
tn begin to move forward with these changes. 

Z. Department of State regional asslsiancsecretarles 
should be further empowered to set and coordinate 
the execution of foreign policy within the regions. 
Currently, assistant secretaries have an explicit 
requirement to be responsible, but they lack 
sufhcienc resources and authority to be effective. 
Regional assistant secretaries should have the 
authority to Integrate the full range of foreign and 
defense policy as well as diplomatic rrsources 
to execute foreign policy no a regional scale The 
United States needs to get ahead of future problems 
and reduce the seams that hamper foreign pob^. 

Tb do this, the connection between the geographic 
combatant commands and the regional bureaus 
needs to be strengthened. The regional assistant 
secretaries need to be ahir to set the agenda in the 
region and have the ability to call on resources tn 
Irapiemenl the agenda. Providers, such as the US 
Agency for International Development (USAID), 
Drug Bnforcemeat Agency. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and others would then have to 
align their resources with policy goals. A rewrite 
of regional assistant secretary Job requirements 
Is needed to explicitly establish their authority 
to be a counterpart to the geographic combatant 
commanders. For this recommendaaon to be 
successful, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
would have to defer u> the Department of State on 
broader policy formulation but would still retain 
policy oversight on geographic combatant ccminund 
activities. The National Security Council %vould ako 
have to concur and honor the empowerment of the 
regional a&sisuini secretaries. 

3. There should be an ambassador-level civilian 
deputy in each geographic combatant command 
vdth deep regional experience and expertise, 

Absent crisis or war. the civilian deputy would, on 
behalf of the commander, oversee and Integrate 
.security cooperation efforts with allies and 
partners. Currently, only three of the six geographic 
combatant commands have nvillan deputy 
commanders. The civilian deput)' would provide 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE-THE FIRST STEP 


OnJanuai74<2012,tb«DeparnneQtafStareandtheDepartmt‘niolDefim&esignedainisniorandum()run(lerxtaiidinR 
that specified the tenns and conditions under which certain personnel from one agenQr will he assiisned on a 
nonreimbursable basis to the other agen^i The memnrandum of understandinK rurtber stipulated tint "the DoD 
and DoS have a shared responsibility for national security and need to coordinate carefully on numerous Issues 
affecting both foreign pofiry and defense. The long<standing practice of personnel exchanges between these two 
fl^ndes has greatly facilitated this coordination. The exchange of personnel enhances the breadth of each agency’s 
viewpoints, des’einps a strong cadre ol polKicahmllltary experts, and through the selection of good employees for 
exchanger makes substantive contributions to the work of both agencies.' 


civilian representation at the command level within 
all geoicraphic combatant commands. The ovtitan 
deputy should be the senior diplomatic adviser 
and be able to act as a senior representative of the 
secretary of state. 

The dvillan deputy could also art as the senlot 
POLAD who would have direct liaison with the 
Department of State regional assistant secretary. 
Howewr; to be effective, it Is Imperative that the 
dvillan deputy/POLAD be properly resourced and 
staffed. The senior POLAD should serve as the 
combatant coramand focal point on diplomatic 
Issues for interaction with the Nabooal SecuHty 
Council, Department of State, relevant US embassies, 
and foreign diplomatic missions in the region. ’The 
senior POLAD should also assist tbe command In 
developing poiitlcal/dipiomatic strategies and speak 
authoritatively for the command on relevant political 
Issues to diplomatic counterparts.' 

One of the central roles of the POLAD is to ensure 
that the US government speaks with one voice. 
POLAOs are In a position to advise geographic 
combatant commanders on the command's action 
and activities being in accord with US foreign 
policy. Officially (per Annex A-Descripdons of 
Department of State positions at DoD, Memorandum 
of Understanding between the Department of 
Defease and the Department of State regarding 
NomReUnbursablr Exchange of Personnel), the 
POLAD reports directly to the commander and 
wttrks cUixely with the deputy commander to 
provide advice and support on foreign policy 
issues of conceni and relevance to the command.* 


7 Europ«anComm«id(I!UCOM)iob4c»cr«(tUM)rDrUiecivUu> 
d»|nfly to the coMUBaDder. lKtp</A*'ww.rucon<.mN/or|Mtn(IUB/ 
raniifwifl4^runur«/rr*(UM».«Wpuir4''’<he^MBMed*r>(«re1|>' 
|M(iiV>dvu»r. 
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However, Annex A should also specify that the 
senior POLAD should have dlrea liaison with the 
Dcpaitmem of State regional assistant secretary tn 
improve coordination and communication between 
the regiOTui bureau and the geographic combatant 
command. Likewise, the senior poUtical-military 
advbers in the Department of State regfonal bureaus 
should have direct "rrarh'forward* to applicable 
geographic combatant command leadership as well 
as a direct Unk to civilian deputy /senior POIADs In 
the geographic combatant commands 

If the civilian deputy and senior POLAD are two 
different positions, then the civilian deputy would 
be the senior most civilbin representative within 
the combatant command and would be the primary 
llrUc to tbe Oepanmem ofState. Tbe senior POLAD 
would act as the policy adviser to the combatant 
commander. These relationships and communication 
links should be expUdUy defined in their nHes 
and re.sponslblllties. Ultimately It Is essential that 
both the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense are aware of and are leveraging the 
resources that currently exist. 

4. To reach the fullest potential and emsure sustained, 
effective change. Interagency legislation to 
support these changes would be esseotiaL This 
interagency legislation would entail provisions 
that would direct departments and agencies to 
adopt d whole-of'govcrnmem approach and think 
beyond organizational cultures and midtttons. 

This legislation could use the Coldwater-Nlchols 
Department of Defense Reorgantzation Act of 1 986 
that directed military services to work together 
achieving critical cffideodcs and Inprov^ 
operablll^asa model 

Reforms for training and advancement should 
specifically be included in any interagency 
legislation. A 2009 Cowrnment Accountability 
Office (GAO) study on interagency collaboration 
reported that agendas’ personnel systems do 
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not always facilitate interagency collaboration, 
with Interagency assignments often not being 
considered as career enhancing or recognized 
in performance management systems* Under 
Interagency legislation, personnel submitted for 
interagency exchange or liaison positions should 
be among those considered the most outstanding 
of that agency. Additionally, in order for promotion 
and advancement, personnel would have to be 
designated as Interagency qualified. Reforms such as 
these have ensured a hi^ly capable joint force and 
can be carried over to the interagency environment 
to facilitate greater collaboration and professional 
development of US government personnel involved 
In national security. 

Organizational transformation 

1 . Geographic combatant commands should be 
renamed to signify the Importance of a whoIe*of> 
government approach. A name change to 'unified 
regional command* would reinforce efforts to 
coordinate and integrate foreign and defense policy 
execution and would represent broader capahlllties 
and engagement efforts than strlaly a war^flghting 
approach. However, there is also the view that a 
name change would not be a good Idea since the 


e Cw«nimMi(AccouiiUbllayOinn,''liMM‘«^ac}rCaUBbaraUoa: 
Key Issues for CoBsresstaaal Dvtr«tht of Natiunal Security 
SiraIcKiea, Organlultons. Workforce, aad InforiiMtlan Shorina.* 
hnp //w%ew.(>u.|nv/|in>UwtU/CA(M>9-904SP. 


fundamental purpose of the geographic combatant 
commands is to execute effective joint mllitai^ 
combat operations. Strategic messaging would be 
necessary with any name change to ensure that It 
does not appear as US dlsengagemeot, specifically 
among our allies and partners. It Is also appropriate 
that the current nomenclature be examined 
to determine if a name change is sufficiently 
advantageous. 

2. Allies and partners could play a more significant 
role in geographic combatant commandii. Allies 
and partners should fill positions (including key 
leadership roles, and exchange and liaison positions) 
within the geographic combatant command 
headquarters structure. International involvement 
could strengthen allied and partner nation support 
for US policy In the region and improve pre* 
positioning and posture opportunities. Allies and 
partners might also be better positioned to support 
the US message. Australian contributions at Pacific 
Command (PACOM). for example, can be used as a 
model for allied and partner nation involvement 
Currentfy, Australians hold just over thirty positions 
In PACOM, Including several key leadership 
roles.** Allied/paitner involvement would allow 
Department of State regional bureaus an additional 


10 Shrridao Keanuo. Minin crCtwitwfur. D«f*au PMI«y. Australian 
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Figure 1. Departments of Defense and State Areas of Responsibility 
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means of internee. However, allied and partner 
involvement should not be limited to Integration at 
geographic combatant commands. They should also 
be Involved with and induded In strategic planning 
with Department of Defense, Department of State, 
and ether agencies and departments. Allies and 
partners should be involved with strategy reviews 
and force planning at the highest levels In order to 
meet the emerging twenty-flrst'cemury strategic 
and fiscal realities. 

3. (ieographlc combatant commanders should be 
assigned for sulDdent time (at least three or (bur 
years) to pin a deeper understanding of the region 
and help fortl^ relations with regional counterparts. 
Currently, most commanders serve for two to three 
years. Relationships with US allies and partners 
make a difference and longevity erubles commands 
to be effective and efficient at accomplishing core 
functions. It is also imperative that geographic 
combatant commanders have regional experience 
and are allowed sufficient time to prepare before 
taking command. As the United States progresses 
toward a more prominent role for regional 
diplomats, military commanders must also be more 
steeped in regional matters under their purview. 

4. Divergence of reglona] boundaries among the 
Department of Defense, Department of Stale, 
and National Security Council catLses fiiccfon 
and confusion. A common “map* would enhance 
a whole*of>govemment approach. Currently. US 
government agencies and departments must 


coordinate with many different organizations in 
their planning efforts. The number of orpnitations 
is Increased due to a lack of alignment among 
regional boundaries within these agencies and 
departments. 

The 201 1 Notional Defense AuthorUation Act 
required the comptroller general of the United 
Stales to conduct a study to assess the need for 
and Implications of a common alignment of world 
regions In the internal organization of departments 
and agencies of the federal government with 
International responsibilities." The GAO study 
addressed the advantages and disadvantages of a 
common geographic alignment as well as obstades 
to Implementing a common alignmenL Geographic 
alignment Is primarily based on the ability to 
achieve agency-spedhc mission objectives, to reflect 
commonalities among countries with cultural, 
historic, or economic connections, and to address 
management Issues (e.g.. balanced workloads) 
within the orpnfzalions.'* According to the study, 
all of the agencies Indicated that they needed to 
maintain the flexibility to reorpnize geographic 
alignments to better meet mission requirements. 
One of the primary advantages of a common 
geographic alignment would he that there would 
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be a dccnsase ia the number of organizaiiuns to 
coordinate with when conducting operatioos. 

One of the primary disadvantages of a common 
alignment would be that it would limit the ability 
for organtxatluns to realign themselves based on 
mission objectives. 

A common alignment would facilitate a whole>of- 
government approach and would lay the fouiidatloo 
for efTeatwe Interagency collaboration. As dlfTlruH 
as thl^ may be to achieve due tu cultural practices 
and concerns In IncUviduai agencies, it should be 
made a priority for the greater good of the nation. 

A study should be ccimmiosioned to detenninc 
the most appropriate geographic alignment that 
would repie.srnt the mafoti^ of the interagency 
organisations. This approach would foster on 
aligntiioiit that would not overly emphosiee a 
specific national Instrument of power over another. 

Efficiencies 

1. CenaUi regionally prepositioned supplies 
and equipment should be managed in a more 
coordinated manner by departments and agencies. 
Integrated prepositioning would save money/ 
raanpowen ellmlnaie redundancies, and provide 
for a synchronised approach to criais response 
resulting In quicker reaction times. For example, 
USAID humanitarian supplies could be colocated 
with geographic combatant command supplies. 

as long V there are similar storage requirements. 
Colocated supplies and equipment would eliminate 
redundancies and provide for an expeditious and 
.synchronised approach to crisis I'espoase nsuhtng 
In quicker reaaion times. 

2. There are potentially nia|or effkleoclts that can be 
gained by returning "back office" functions from the 
geographic otmbatnnt commands and their service 
component commands to the Services and Joint Staff 
and olherwbie streamlining geoipaptilr combatant 
command headquarters .stafhi. Geographic combatant 
commands have a fundamental requirement to 
operate and their organlxatlonal structure should 
focus prtmartly on operations. Over the past ten 
years, regional combatant commands have grown 
sIgnlAcantly due to Increasing misskm requirements 
and there Is nnw a strong need to priorlitae, 
resmicture, and eliminate redundancies. A GAO 
study confirmed that authorized military and dvtUan 
positions incraased by about 50 percent from fiscal 


years 2001 through 2012, to about 10,100 authorUed 
positions. In addition, mission and headquarters 
support comat the combatant commands more 
than doubled from Dvcil years 2007 through 2012. to 
about $1.1 billion.'' Returning *back>»ffice’ functions, 
such as personnel, travel processing human 
relations, resource allocation and programming and 
comrounlcartons. to the servlce.<i and foinl staff could 
fadhtaie redudng some of these rising costs. 

The Department of Defense can also gain efficiencies 
by eliminating redundancies and duplication of 
effort between geographic combatant commands 
and cDRiponeni headquarters. Dlreaoraces 
)2 Otitelllgcnce). |5 (Strategy, PUn.v & Policy), 
and |a (Resources & Assessment) should all be 
spec ifically addressed for redundancies between the 
headquarters staffs. Additionally, the role of combat 
support agencies, nich as the Defense Logistics 
A^ncy and Defense Intelligence Agency should he 
evaluated In terms of redundancies and duplication 
of effort in their support to geographic combatant 
commands. However. It is critical that resources are 
aligned with mission requirements. Under the current 
and future fiscal environment. It may be necessary 
In shed reMuirring of less defense-cenuic roles and 
activities to ensure there Is appropriate focus on the 
core functions. A geographic cornbatani command 
must have the ability to function effidcntly and 
effectively during crisis response as well A rapidly 
deployable augmenution capability that Is trained 
and ready to support the geographic combataor 
commands in times of crisis li crttinl to this 
approach. 

Finally, the United Stales needs tu evaluate long'term 
cost saving* associated with slgnificam reductions 
in contract support to the geographic combatant 
commands. A GAO stuc^ recently confirmed that 
the availability of data on the number of contractor 
personnel or full-time equivalents varied across the 
combatant command*, and thus trends could not be 
Identified.'* Unfortunately combatant commands 
have not been required to maintain hlarorial data on 
thu number of contractor perstmneLTbe secretary 
of detense and chaimran of the |oim Qiiefs of Staff 
should chartera qualified outside group to critically 
assess the status quo and report back in sixty to 
Dine^ days^ 
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SPECIFIC RESTRUCTURING OPTIONS 


T he task force *\90 evaluated three specific defense policy. This new organization would result in 

restructuring options that would help move the unihcatlon of the Department of Defense and the 

US regional presence toward a more effective Department of State (as well as other agencies and 

interagency balance. With any structure changes, departments) at the regional level (see figure 2). The 

strategic messaging as well as education and training IRC would be led by an "Interagency regional director* 
would be required for all personnd. AHhuugh these with deep regional experience and expertise who would 

restnicturing options require legislative and behavioral report directly to the president or vice president of the 
change and ere a move away from long-standing United Slates. The president develops the grand strategy 

institutional norms, they are worthy of discussion and and establishes national security strategy, while the 
should be evaluated based on emerging twenty>first- regional directors wuuld implement that strategy at the 
century strategic and fiscal realities. regional level The regional directors would advise and 

participate In the National Security Coundi as requested. 

Ur>conventional end'State: Interagency Regional directors would also convene to discuss cross- 

regional center regional Issues and activities as required. The IRCs 

Tlie unconventional approach highli^is the issues that would ensure long-lasting Integration of all Instruments 
the United States should be thinking about to fully move of national power, 
toward a regional interagency balance, if the United 

States were to start over and completely redefine how An IRC wuuld ideally b« forward-bcated within the 
it approached foreign and defense policy execution and region and would provide Implementation support 
the advancement Of US interests at the regional levH. for country ambassadors and country teams. The IRC 
what would it look Uke? Although this may be the most would be responsible for orchestrating and enforcing 
difficult option to execute in the near to medium term, presidential policy and guidance. Departments and 

it if useful to analyze and as-sess a regional structure If agencies outside of the IRC would still have the 

the United States wiped the slate clean. This bold option responsibility to organixe. train, equip, acquire, and 

will take dme and effort to build interagency stakeholder maintain capabilities as well aa formulate policies to 
bc^-in and may be difficult for agencies to adapt. support presidential guidance. The interagency regional 

directors (IRDs) would retain overall authority and 
An unconventional end ■state would be the creation of responsibility for execution of regional foreign and 

an "Interagency Regional Center^ (IRC) that would act defense policy, 
as a regional interagency headquarters for foreign and 

Figure 2. Unconventional End-State: Interagency Regional Center 
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Figure 3 Intermediate Approach: Colocation 


Secretary of Oefert&e 


Secretary of Stats 
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Under Seeretary For Ptjliircal 
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MiNtary Comroandor 


Googreofitc Combatant 
Command 



Geographic Combatant Commands Colocated with 
Regiortal Bureaus 


Thr IRD would have a military and civilian deputy. The 
military depuQr would focus on defense issues while the 
civilian deputy would focus on diplomacy, development, 
and ocher criUcal nonmllliary issues. The civilian deputy 
would also act as a rtRiooal ambassador-at-large 
who would have coordination authority for country 
ambassadors and other ctv111an*led departments such as 
Treasury. Justice, and Commerce. Country ambassadors 
would formally report direct^ to the secretary of state 
through the IRC The civilian deputy would be In charge of 
coordinating all nonmllltary agency activity at the regional 
level During wartime, the military commander would 
report directly to the president through the secretary of 
defense as In the current combatant command structure, 
while the director and dvUlan deputy would focus on 
Institution-building and post-conflict operations. During 
peacetime, the military would report to ihe secretary of 
defense through the IRC for peacetime engagement For 
this approach to be successful, puacetime and wartime 
responsibilities would need to be clearly delineated and 
understood. 

A unified organlaadon would improve both defense 
and diplomatic planning processes and coordination 
on the use of scarce resources. The IRC %vould integrate 
and synchronise both Department of Defense and 
Department of State obje^ves within the region. This 
structure should also as^ in accommodating funding 
differences between the Department of Defense and 
the Department of State Currently, unequal resourcing 
between the Department of Defense and the Department 
of State creates significant roadblocks to enhancing 
InteragenQr presence at the regional level. Under the 
new structure, the "Interagency Integrated Priority 
IJst* would better balance defense, diplomacy, and 
development issues. 


Intermediate approach: Colocate 
geographic combatant commands and 
regional bureaus 

Another option is an iniermedlate approach that 
vrould promote greater unity of effort without creating 
a new organization. This approach would colocate 
the Department of State regional bureaus with the 
geographic combatant commands (see figure 3). 
Currently, all Department of State regional bureaus are 
located in Wa.shington, DC. This Intermediate approach 
would move the r^onal assistant secretary and his/her 
staff to the same location as the geographic combatant 
commands, strengthen the authority of regional bureaus, 
and allow the bureaus to operate more nimbly. 

An alternative would be to move a deputy regional 
assistant secretaiy and staff to the geographic combatant 
command, and leave the regional assistant secretary 
and some staff in Washington. DC This deputy Bs.sistant 
secretary would haw direct contact with the regional 
assistant secretary, bui would be forward-based with the 
geographic combatant command. Although not ideal, due 
to the significant difference In rank structure between 
the military commander (four-star) and a deputy 
assisunt secreury. this alternative option may be more 
palaublv to some Department of State officials. 

Coloration of other departments and agencies, such 
as CIA regional offices, should also be considered, 
Colocation would allow for Integration of the 
Department of Defense and the Department of Stare 
(as well as other key agencies and departments) at 
the regional level Countries In the region would enjoy 
a more unified approach and presence among U5 
government departments and agencies. 
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Figure 4. intermediate Approach; Coordination Authority 



Possible UmltaKons to this approach would be that not have the authority to compel agreement. This 

some international partners would see the move a.s a authority would be a coordinating relationship, not 
‘mlUtarizatlon of US foreign policy* and the regional an authority through which chain of command would 

assistant secretaries becoming subordinate to the be excrdsed. This approach worfcs under the current 

mlUrary. Because of the difference in the number of structure but adds Integration by bringing together 

rolUiary personnel versus dvlUan dlpIumaUc personnel all agencies operating within the region to coordinate 

working at the center, the linage presented to visiUng regional activities. A strong relaUon.shlp between the 
diplomats may be that they are visiting a odlttary civilian depu^ and the regional assistant secretary 

headquarters ventus a diplomatic regional center would be esseoUal for the success of this approach. 

Strategic mes.<uglng would be critical to ensuring the 
success of this approach. While colocation may provide 
more Integration at the regional level. It may still lack the 
overall strategic coordination and Integration of policies 
In Washington. Additionally, a common map between 
the Department of Defense and the Department of State 
would be required to facilitate this approach. 

Intermediate approach* Civilian deputy with 
coordination authority 
An altemaOve intermediate approach would b« for 
the geographic combatanl command civilian deputy to 
act as a regional ambas$ador*at*Urge that would have 
coordination authority far country ambassadors and 
other civUtan*led organizations (see figure 4) In the 
region. This approach hullds a dvlilan perspective Into 
the combatant commands and establishes a stronger 
civilian voice into the combatant command structure. 

The civilian deputy's mandate under this authority 
would be to coordinate US actions, issues, and Initiatives 
within the region and bordering regions. The ctvlHan 
deputy would cocrdlnale all executive department anti 
agency activity wtthJn the region In the development 
and implementatlan of US foreign and defense policies. 

The clvlUan deputy would have the authority tv require 
consultation between regional organizations but would 
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CONCLUSION 


L ong*rauge global trands and near-term security Allbough the recommendations and options presented 

challenges demand a more sophisticated use of the In this report are not necessarily the whole solution- 

instruments of natioual power. The United States nor will they be easy to impl«meni-lt is necessary to 

needs to move toward a regional interagency balance open the discussion about better aligning our national 
for eogaging with allies and partners that impmves Interagency structure to be ready for the uext set of 

elTldcncy and eJTectjveness of US (areign and defense asymmetrical challenges- Themembers of the task 

policy execution and advance US interests at the regional force hope that this report will help stimulate a senous 

level. It is critical that the Uoired States think about discussion Inside and outside of goveroraeoL 

how to adapt to emerging cwcniy-flm'centuiy roallties; 

both -Strategic and fiscal, pArticularly as It traosItlnDs The secretary Of defense, chairman of the joint Chleb 

from a decade at war. The United States must better of Staff, the secretary of stale, and the national security 

take ailvantage of Its strategic asisets, and resource and advisor should commission a follovwon study to further 
restructure for a more balanced, forward-deployed evaluate and make actionable the key Insights and 

reglotMil approach. recommendatlon.s of this report 
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Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

The last point, the whole-of-government coordination. I believe 
that a look at the National Security Council and how it is 
resourced and what it does must be included in any Goldwater- 
Nichols review. New global challenges require interagency response 
not former stovepipe solutions. For example, early in 2009, we com- 
bined the Department of Homeland Security staff with the Na- 
tional Security staff in recognition of the fact that security threats 
are not contained by borders. But the new National Security staff 
was awarded an anemic budget of $4 million to perform the task 
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at hand, which is was absolutely impossihle. We were able to get 
a modest increase, but a detailed study in 2010 suggested that $23 
million would be appropriate to create a small NSC [National Secu- 
rity Council] staff with agency-like functions and expertise to do 
the job. 

But the overwhelming difficulty with the NSC is one of manage- 
ment of personnel, not so much the size, although I recognize that 
it needs to be reformed. The detailees who are assigned to the NSC 
are there for very short periods of time, and in 2010, because of the 
lack of funding to pay salaries and compensation for the entire 
staff, most of the people at the NSC were detailees from other 
agencies and they were allowed to stay for about a year. So in 
2010, 50 percent of the National Security Council rotated back to 
their parent agencies and was replaced. My view is that three- 
quarters of the people in the NSC ought to be permanent per- 
sonnel, and one-fourth ought to be augmentees from the agencies. 
Today it is exactly the opposite. 

I believe that the National Security Council must be a policy 
communicating, disseminating organization, not one that micro- 
manages implementation, and we should avoid that micromanage- 
ment. But it is a slippery slope that all NSCs eventually have to 
confront as they mature in any administration. It must serve as a 
coordinating agency to effectuate the national security policies that 
require presidential decisions. 

Secretary Gates in his testimony underscored the important role 
of the NSC and the National Security staff as a presidential instru- 
ment ensuring proper implementation by the interagency. Destruc- 
tive consequences of DOD and national security interests per- 
taining to partisan gridlock, budget impasses, and the recurring 
threat of government shutdowns was also emphasized. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Reed, thank you very much for inviting 
me to be here today. I firmly believe that your work is an impor- 
tant work. It will serve the country well for the next 30 years, and 
I would recommend use of the original Goldwater-Nichols archi- 
tects in the Defense Reform Task Force to make a major contribu- 
tion to a new Goldwater-Nichols, as all are still current on the 
issues and all are still very influential and providing wise advice 
to our government. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jones follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General James L. Jones, USMC (RET) 

Chairman McCain, Senator Reed, Members of the Committee, thank you for invit- 
ing me to add to the expert testimony you have already received from the staff ar- 
chitects of one of the most significant pieces of legislation affecting America’s Armed 
Forces and their civilian leadership: The Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act (GNA) of 1986. 

As you know, the GNA’s purpose was to modernize the Department of Defense 
to fulfill its national security roles and missions in changing times. Modernization, 
of course, is an enduring obligation. It requires an iterative and ongoing process of 
examination — one that responds with agility to national experience and lessons 
learned, 3 delding reforms that meet the unique circumstances and requirements of 
our time. 

So, I commend the Committee for its leadership in undertaking this analysis of 
what changes are necessary based on today’s new and swiftly evolving security 
needs. I hope that some observations from my experience in and out of uniform will 
be of service to you in this task. 
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From 1979-1984, I was privileged to serve as the Marine Corps Senate Liaison 
Officer, under the leadership of then-Captain John McCain who directed the com- 
bined Navy-Marine Corps Liaison Office until he retired from active duty in 1980. 
In many ways, my time on Capitol Hill was among the most educational experiences 
of my 40-year active-duty career that culminated in my serving as Commandant of 
the Marine Corps (Service Chief function). Commander of the U.S. European Com- 
mand (Combatant Commander function), and in NATO as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe (Command of NATO’s 26 nation, multinational force). After I re- 
tired from active duty in 2007, I served as Special Envoy for Middle East Regional 
Security until 2008. From 2009 -2010, I was privileged to serve as National Security 
Advisor. 

The first days of my Capitol Hill assignment coincided with the advent of GNA, 
the early days of the creation of the All-Volunteer Force (AVF), and the transition 
to joint force concepts. Over the next five years, I had the good fortune of working 
with and knowing many Members of Congress and their staff, as well as the prin- 
cipal architects of the GNA legislation, some of whom have already testified on the 
subject at hand. Many of these relationships blossomed into lifelong friendships that 
I continue to treasure to this day. 

With regard to my appearance before the committee today, I wish to identify my- 
self with the testimony offered by Mr. James R Locher 111, Major General Arnold 
L Punaro USMCR (Ret), and Dr. John J Hamre. Likewise, Secretary Michael 
Donley, here today, was among those who, throughout his distinguished career, con- 
tributed significantly to the passage and implementation of Goldwater-Nichols. 
Though many Members and staff participated in the development of Goldwater- 
Nichols, the contribution and expertise of these former members of the SASC Staff 
to this legislation is beyond question. Each of them continues to offer wise counsel 
to current leadership of the Department of Defense today. 

I agree fully with the testimony of these experts. It is not my intent to repeat 
the content of their valuable contribution, phrased in different words. Rather, I 
would hope to be helpful to the Committee 

in making a few points gathered from the experience of serving in the senior mili- 
tary positions I previously mentioned. 

TIME FOE REFORM 

The Goldwater-Nichols Act reformed a Department of Defense that operated for 
nearly 40 years under the mandate of the National Security Act of 1947. In the 
nearly 30 years that have elapsed since GNA’s passage, America’s Armed Forces 
have been asked to do much in a world that has changed significantly, and with 
it the national security threats we face and requirements to combat them. 

Until this Committee’s current efforts, the most comprehensive review of GNA 
and its “unintended consequences” across the Department was commissioned in 
1997 by then-Secretary of Defense William Cohen, when I served as his Senior Mili- 
tary Assistant. 

MajGen Punaro’s testimony earlier this month recounts the team that was assem- 
bled — the Defense Reform Task Force — and its work at Secretary Cohen’s behest. 
While 18 years old that study still stands, in my opinion, as the best effort to date 
in identifying Goldwater-Nichols impacts and reforms. I highly recommend that this 
Committee revisit the Task Force’s findings as you undertake the task of modern- 
izing the Department and our military forces to face 21st century challenges. 

In the course of this work we should remember very distinctly that the Senate 
passed the GNA by a vote of 95-0. This overwhelming consensus was achieved de- 
spite strong objections from Department of Defense civilian and military leadership 
of the time. This clearly suggests that any future revision of Goldwater-Nichols 
should again be undertaken objectively and externally to the Department of Defense 
for several reasons. 

First, the Department is consumed with everyday problems around the globe; they 
are mounting in complexity and frequency, suggesting that there isn’t enough time 
for a study of this magnitude to be accomplished “inside” the Pentagon. However, 
the Pentagon should very much be invited to participate fully and in complete trans- 
parency in any notional “Goldwater-Nichols 11” effort. Second, large bureaucracies 
have inherent difficulty in implementing “change” from within. Our senior leaders 
rotate out of their positions frequently, leaving behind the entrenched middle-level 
management which, normally, will always attempt to hold the line against truly sig- 
nificant reform. Third, some of the necessary remaining reforms pertaining to the 
original legislation will challenge entrenched interests who will fiercely resist many 
of the recommendations proposed by previous witnesses, including my own. 
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FOUR CRITICAL FOCUS AREAS IN NEED OF URGENT EXAMINAION 

In order to not duplicate the previous testimonies with which I largely agree, I 
would like to focus my input on four areas requiring urgent examination and consid- 
eration for reform in any effort to produce “Goldwater-Nichols 11” legislation aimed 
at improving the ability to provide for the nation’s security. 

One, the overwhelming and unsustainable “all in” personnel costs associated with 
the All-Volunteer Force and the dangers that systemic imbalances pose to the De- 
partment’s capacities and capabilities. 

Two, the wasteful and inefficient manner that the Department of Defense con- 
ducts its “business,” requiring that we reevaluate the utility of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s own agencies as currently tasked and organized. 

Three, the compelling need to move toward a new interagency balance centered 
around reformed “Unified Commands,” now titled Combatant Commands. 

Four, the requirement to modernize the role, mission, and organization of the Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC). Though not specifically addressed in the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act of 1986, the critical role played by the NSC in the formulation of na- 
tional security policy should be considered as a necessary part of any “Goldwater- 
Nichols 11” effort. 

1) Unsustainable “All In” Personnel Costs Threaten the Efficacy of the 
All-Volunteer Force 

The past three Secretaries of Defense (Gates, Panetta, and Hagel), have each pub- 
licly stated that the cost growth of personnel expenditures, in general, is 
unsustainable. As noted in MajGen Punaro’s testimony, their conclusions are based 
on the “comparison of the 1998 to 2014 cost growth in military pay, quality of life, 
retired pay, and VA and DOD health care which far exceeded both the GDP and 
the Employment Cost Index.” 

The problem in my view is more serious than commonly recognized. I would sub- 
mit that the results of the Military Compensation and Retirement Modernization 
Commission’s Interim Report have been, in part, overlooked as it pertains to the ac- 
tual cost of programs. These costs are reflected in a well-documented chart showing 
that “the actual costs for pay, benefits, health care, and retirement, was over $400 
billion a year, and that there is a $1 trillion unfunded liability over the next ten 
years in a military retirement fund that is not in any budget.” Given the current 
fiscal strains in a time requiring greater national security resources, these are so- 
bering facts. 

By way of example, when I served as Commandant of the Marine Corps from 
1999-2003, I recall that almost 50 percent of the Marine Corps’ annual budget was 
consumed by the aforementioned “personnel costs.” At the time I worried about the 
long-term trend of such costs as it was evident that they were destined to climb rap- 
idly, most likely at the expense of the core competency of the Marine Corps’ most 
urgent mission, that of producing an unrivaled fighting force to meet the future 
needs of the nation. Today, our current Commandant, General Robert B. Neller, is 
challenged by the reality of having to spend 68 percent of his budget on those same 
costs. This means that in the 13 years since I left that office “all in” personnel costs 
have increased by approximately 18 percent. It also means that Gen Neller has 18 
percent less resources to spend on the requisite training and equipping of today’s 
Marine Corps. If left unchecked, this disturbing trend will accelerate, weakening the 
Marine Corps’ capabilities to fulfill its roles and missions. 

Dr. Hamre, MajGen Punaro, and Mr. Locher have provided accurate and valuable 
insights into the situation and the catastrophic consequences of failing to address 
the calamitous growth in personnel costs. Fortunately, there are several remedies 
which warrant serious examination. Among these are the need to modernize the pay 
and benefits for the active duty, reserve, DOD civilian, and retired communities. Se- 
rious work has already been done towards better understanding the urgency of the 
current situation. 

The body of evidence strongly points to the folly of superimposing the All-Volun- 
teer Force on what was essentially a conscripted system. In retrospect this was 
probably short-sighted given that today we are harnessed with a raft of require- 
ments developed for a different kind of force in a bygone era, including guaranteeing 
equal pay regardless of quality of work, a retirement system based only on 20 and 
30 years of service, and a health care system that benefitted personnel serving on 
active duty, and those having achieved “retired eligibility” status. The eligibility 
qualifications in all three areas have been enhanced, but remain essentially un- 
changed despite the increase in the numbers of eligible recipients who are also liv- 
ing much longer than the GNA ever anticipated. 
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FUNDING DOD’S “TAIL” AT THE EXPENSE OF THE “TOOTH” 

While I do not want to belabor points this committee has heard in previous testi- 
mony, the monumental impact of the Department’s ballooning all-in costs of per- 
sonnel can’t be overstated. The problem stands as among the greatest threats to the 
Department’s ability to maintain a balanced “tooth-to-tail” ratio between the war 
fighting forces and the support establishment. The status quo threatens the Depart- 
ment’s ability to maintain U.S. national security and it demands urgent attention. 

The significant increase of the Department’s headquarters’ staff — “the tail” — in- 
cluding civilians, military, and contractors has created a stifling bureaucracy, yield- 
ed processes and procedures that are far too complex to perform once simple tasks. 
The dynamic has produced a paralyzing environment in which micro-management 
and endless consensus building impede initiative and impede action. Moreover the 
“tail” is soaking up resources needed by the “teeth” of our armed forces. 

Resources once allocated to recruiting, training, and equipping front line forces 
are now being reallocated to support the increasingly top-heavy headquarters’ com- 
ponents. When considering total personnel in the support establishment associated 
with the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Staff, the Combatant Com- 
mands and the Defense Agencies, the Department of Defense spends $113 billion 
to support 240,000 people. Referencing once again MajGen Punaro’s previous testi- 
mony to further illustrate my point, in 1958, the size of the Joint Staff was author- 
ized for and limited to 400 personnel. Today, we support upwards of 4,000 across 
the J-directorates. At the height of the military build-up under President Ronald 
Reagan, $600 billion was spent in support of 2.2 million active duty service mem- 
bers. Today, in constant dollars, $600 billion supports only 1.2 million troops. 

Funding the military health care system is one of the Department of Defense’s 
largest annual expenditures. When we consider the fact that medical treatment fa- 
cilities are operating only at 50 percent utilization rate, but have on staff a divi- 
sion’s worth of medical administrators, one has to question the justification of more 
than $41.7 billion budget allocated each year to the Defense Health Program. 

Addressing the inequities in our military compensation and benefits system is 
now necessary and overdue, and I note that some much needed efforts are already 
underway to address this important issue. Consideration should be given to the re- 
lationship between active duty pay and entitlements and any earned retirement 
benefits that are representative of a more modern system. 

It is important to be very clear about one fact: I feel very strongly that, in fair- 
ness, all who serve today on active or reserve duty should remain eligible for retire- 
ment benefits under the terms currently in force. Studies have shown that even 
with this stipulation, billions of dollars could be saved by implementing a new pro- 
gram for all future service members who enter the Armed Services “tomorrow.” 

Across the Department of Defense, we are spending far more resources on the 
“tail” and far too little on the “tooth”. In any event, the spiraling “ALL IN” per- 
sonnel costs need to be considered as a single entity, and not as unrelated stove- 
pipes, which has been the tradition for the past several decades. 

MANDATE ACQUISITION REFORM 

Acquisition reform is another area which is in need of urgent reform. While there 
are many ways to address this issue, starting with the costs and the length of time 
it takes to produce the next generation of ground, sea, and air weapons systems, 
culminating with the layered bureaucracy that manages the business end of pro- 
curement in the Pentagon, simple logic and observation suggests that our acquisi- 
tion process as a whole is either dysfunctional, broken, or both. One need only to 
look at the Air Force F-35 program, the Marine Corps’ ill-fated AAAV program, the 
Navy’s Ford Class Carrier program, and the Army’s Future Combat Systems pro- 
gram to recognize that there is unsustainable enormous waste and inefficiency in 
the costs and length of time it takes to travel the road from concept to operational 
delivery of many of our major programs. This process can and must be fixed. 

As a former service chief, I can tell the Committee first hand that my inability 
to influence the acquisition of major war-fighting end items was easily the most 
frustrating aspect of my tenure as Commandant. In fact, even though I was prohib- 
ited from any participation in the acquisition process by congressional fiat, I was 
nonetheless summoned on several occasions to testify about the costs, progress, and 
difficulties within our major programs, an acquisition responsibility I did not have 
at the time. 

This committee has already taken a necessary step forward in this year’s National 
Defense Authorization Act by reinstating Service Chiefs into the acquisition process 
and by placing upon them the complete responsibility for their service programs. As 
Dr. Hamre highlighted in his testimony recently, “DOD often courts trouble when 
there are confused or bifurcated responsibilities for functions and activities. It made 
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no sense to have the Service Chiefs responsible for training, equipping and housing 
their respective forces, hut not he accountable for acquisition.” 

2) THE PENTAGON’S BUSINESS PRACTICES ARE ANTIQUATED 

Several of our Defense Support Agencies, perhaps created to satisfy relevant 
needs of the time, have outlived their usefulness. At almost every turn, we have 
avoided the serious reforms that are urgently needed and could, if enacted, produce 
huge savings. “Today, DOD Agencies’ expenditures are in excess of 20 percent of the 
entire defense budget”, according to MajGen Punaro’s testimony, “and have a cumu- 
lative headcount of over 400,000 active duty military, defense civilians, and contrac- 
tors.” 

My most defining experience with such defense support agencies occurred in 2002, 
specifically with the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA), when the Marine Corps be- 
came the first service since the Vietnam War to modernize the field uniform, which 
had become too expensive to produce and maintain. 

After significant research, we found that new textile products would allow us to 
produce a new field uniform that was both cheaper for the Marine Corps and less 
costly for Marines to maintain. Initially, in accordance with the Department’s stand- 
ard operating procedure, I approached DLA for support. Upon asking DLA for a cost 
estimate for production of a new uniform, we discovered that DLA’s “carrying 
charge” for this service would be 22%. This was the “surcharge” to each service for 
the “privilege” of doing our business for us. A simple check of “industry wide stand- 
ards” for similar middle-man services revealed that the costs should have been ap- 
proximately 6%. I made the decision to produce the new uniform within the Marine 
Corps itself, with a very small group of Marines, which we did, and at a signifi- 
cantly lower cost to the Service itself than the old uniform, and at a substantial sav- 
ings in maintenance cost for all Marines. 

A second memorable experience from my time as Service Chief relates to the role 
and functions of the Department of Defense’s own agencies, many of which have 
long since outlived their usefulness and currently contribute little to the war-fight- 
ing capabilities of our Armed Forces. Consider, as MajGen Punaro testified, that 
“Defense Agencies are Big Business”. Five of the Department of Defense’s top ten 
clients are its own agencies, and its top two clients are the DLA and the Defense 
Health Programs (DHP). Lockheed Martin Corporation occupies the third spot on 
DOD’s top ten clients. 



Rank 

Defense Agcncy/Dcfcnsc Contractor 

Agency Budget/Contract 
Awards ($B) 

1 

Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) 

$44.1 

2 

Defense Health Program (DHP) 

$41.7 

3 

Lockheed Martin Corporation 

$28.2 

4 

Boeing Corporation 

$22.5 

5 

Northrop Grumman 

$14 2 

6 

General Dynamics Corporation 

$10.6 

7 

Raytheon 

$10.2 

8 

Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA) 

$9.4 

9 

Missile Defense Agency (MDA) 

$7.6 

10 

Defense Commissary Agency (DeCA) 

$7.3 

11 

United Technologies Corporation 

$5.7 

12 

Halliburton 

$5.4 

13 

Stewart S Stevenson 

$5.1 

14 

L-3 Communications 

$3.8 

15 

SAIC 

$3.6 

16 

General Electric 

$36 

17 

BAE Systems 

$3.5 

18 

Humana 

$3.0 

19 

Defense Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA) 

$2.9 

20 

Defense Education Activity (DODEA) 

$2.6 


'Contractor data is prime contracts with DOD from federal contract database. 


MajGen Punaro goes on to inform us that the “DLA does over $44 billion a year 
of business with DOD while Lockheed Martin is a distant third at $28 billion.” 

He further states that “most of the Department’s defense agencies would rate in 
the Fortune 250 and several are in the Fortune 50. They are not managed as busi- 
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nesses . . . even though one is, in fact, a grocery business. Another is a worldwide 
communications provider, and another on is the world’s largest and most expensive 
health care system (DHP).” 

FLAG AND GENERAL OFFICERS SHOULD COMMAND TROOPS, NOT RUN 
“BUSINESSES” 

A question worth asking is this: Why is it that our largest and most business in- 
tensive defense agencies are headed by active duty flag and general officers? It 
would seem that leadership, direction, and fiscal solvency of such agencies would 
be greatly enhanced by having in the agencies’ most senior positions leaders who 
actually have the experience of successfully managing large businesses. They would 
benefit significantly by the accountability and continuity of stable leadership than 
the current difficulties associated with transient military personnel who move in 
and out of such leadership assignments very rapidly. Excess military personnel de- 
rived from such reforms would be identified and returned to the operational ranks 
of their respective service, further enhancing the “tooth-to-tail” ratio. 

Overall, however, we should ask the hard questions as to why several agencies 
remain operational at all. For example, the 10th largest client of DOD, the Defense 
Commissary Agency (DCA) operates as a subsidized entity at a cost to the teixpayer 
of $1.4 billion, annually. Why would we not “outsource” our military on-base “gro- 
cery stores” to a major grocery chain that could run the operation without a subsidy, 
at reduced cost, and with more savings for military families. As Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, I volunteered my service to experiment with the concept of outsourc- 
ing our commissaries in 2001. However, the offer was not accepted, largely because 
of entrenched interests opposed to this idea, coupled with limited time I had remain- 
ing as a Service Chief in early 2003. 

How the Department of Defense does its business is very much worthy of review 
in any effort to construct a meaningful revision to GNA. 

3) REBALANCING THE INTERAGENCY AND THE UNIFIED COMMANDS 
TO MEET 21ST CENTURY THREATS 

Dr. Hamre’s testimony identified some interesting ideas concerning the Combat- 
ant Commands and their evolution since GNA was adopted. I would like submit for 
consideration several suggestions on transforming our Unified Commands to better 
reflect the realities of their missions and the deployment of national assets to en- 
hance the global engagement effectiveness of the United States in the 21st century. 

From 2003-2007, I was privileged to serve as NATO’s Supreme Allied Com- 
mander (SACEUR) and as Commander United States European Command 
(EUCOM). All totaled, this responsibility included in excess of 80 countries. What 
is not as well known is that this assignment also included the entire African con- 
tinent, but excluded the countries comprising the Horn of Africa. Interestingly, at 
the time of my command, the word “Africa” did not appear in the title “U.S. Euro- 
pean Command”. The Deputy Commander of this command, for most of my tenure, 
was Gen. Charles Wald, USAF. His leadership and commitment to our entire geo- 
graphical area of responsibility, including Africa, was critical to the transformation 
of the command in supporting the war-fighting efforts in Afghanistan and Iraq, as 
well as the eventual creation of the U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM). Gen. Wald’s 
insistence that the African continent’s emergence on the world stage as an enor- 
mous reality that the United States could no longer ignore was the catalyst to an 
American awakening to this reality. Future administrations will have to recognize 
this as one of the most urgent geo-strategic imperatives of the future. Africa has 
“arrived,” and its potential is enormous; this should be good news for the United 
States, as well as an increasingly urgent challenge. 

The idea for AFRICOM, which was devised by EUCOM, was based on a simple 
premise. Gen Wald and I concluded that EUCOM’s mission at the time was too vast, 
especially if we were to devote the required attention to the growing terrorist 
threats that were surfacing in different regions in Africa. We proposed to Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld the idea for creating AFRICOM. Coupled with this idea was the 
recommendation that if created, AFRICOM should be located on the African con- 
tinent. We also recommended that we should not call it a “Combatant Command,” 
as this title alone would make it more difficult to find a “home” in Africa. We pro- 
posed referring to it by what I strongly feel is the correct title for all such geo- 
graphical commands: a Unified Command. Today, AFRICOM has a home in Stutt- 
gart, Germany alongside EUCOM. This is not ideal from a geographically strategic 
standpoint. All geographical commands are still referred to a “Combatant Com- 
mands,” inaccurately in my view. With your permission I will hereinafter refer to 
such commands as “Unified Commands.” 
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The presence of our six geographical Unified Commands on several different con- 
tinents is a gift of the 20th century, a privilege no other country in the world enjoys. 
The Unified Command structure emerged after the end of World War 11, when con- 
fidence in the United States as a country to be admired and associated with was 
at its zenith. For its values, its refusal to permanently occupy defeated adversaries, 
and democratic principles that celebrated the potential of each individual fortunate 
to be called “American,” America became the global model for the future. 

Today, our Unified Commands remain uniquely valuable assets that continue to 
foster military interoperability and training, common military architectures, and 
requisite support to our friends and allies. For these commands to be able to achieve 
their maximum potential effectiveness, I believe they should be geographically lo- 
cated in the regions they hope to affect. 

In the past years, we have witnessed the transition of the United States Southern 
Command (SOUTHCOM) from Panama to Florida, and the United States Central 
Command (CENTCOM) operating only a forward headquarters element in Qatar 
with the predominance of its forces operating in Tampa, Florida. Today, only 
USEUCOM (Stuttgart, Germany), and the United States Pacific Command (Hawaii) 
are the two unified commands that can claim to be located in the geographical re- 
gions of their responsibility. I recognize the inherent difficulty in reversing decisions 
already taken, but I would highly recommend that, if possible, CENTCOM and 
AFRICOM find homes in their respective regions of responsibility as a matter of ur- 
gency. 

In the Middle East, the influence and reputation of the United States has suffered 
in the eyes of our friends and allies in the region. Generally speaking, it is the wide- 
spread view that the Unites States has rebalanced its priorities to the Pacific at the 
expense of what many feel is the most dangerous region on Earth, the Middle East. 
It is true that the home of the United States Navy’s Eifth Fleet is still Bahrain, 
and that CENTCOM still maintains a forward headquarters in Qatar. We have 
smaller task forces sprinkled in several countries in the region, but the absence of 
CENTCOM itself in the region has created a vacuum. This calls into question our 
national resolve to play a constructive role in a crisis-torn part of the world with 
enormous security challenges now and in the future. 

The regional decline in confidence in the United States has opened up the pre- 
viously unthinkable possibility that our historical friends and allies are actually 
seeking assistance from, and closer relations with, Russia, China, and several Euro- 
pean countries. In Africa, we surrendered in 1990 the top trading position we used 
to enjoy to China. Today, the oft-repeated refrain from many African leaders to their 
American counterparts is “Where are you? Why aren’t you in my country? We need 
America in Africa!” 

Much has been done in the preceding two administrations towards reversing this 
negative trend, but much more needs to be done. I am not just speaking about 
United States military presence or stepping up the activities of our foreign and civil 
services in Africa, but the presence of our companies, NGOs, and academic institu- 
tions. As part of this overall effort, successfully placing AFRICOM in Africa would 
send a very powerful message to the continent’s 54 countries, that we are “present 
for duty” as a whole-of-government; and that we intend to be an enduring partner 
for all African nations seeking freedom and prosperity — objectives which we know 
depend on the mutually reinforcing pillars of security, economic development, and 
good governance/rule of law. I would also like to sulsmit for the record a paper I 
wrote for under the auspices of the Atlantic Council on the need to modernize U.S. 
global engagement based on these three pillars: security, whole -of-government en- 
terprise, and greater public-private sector cooperation. 

Moreover, in July 2014, I chaired as study conducted by the Atlantic Council’s 
Brent Scowcroft Center on International Security entitled “All Elements of National 
Power; Moving Toward a New Interagency Balance for U.S. Global Engagement.” 
I commend it to this Committee’s review. What follows is the executive summary 
of this study, which suggests that a transformation of our Unified Commands is 
worthy of consideration in any review of GNA. I request that the full report of the 
Atlantic Council’s study be included as part of my testimony. Copies of the study 
have been made available to Members and staff of this Committee. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

“All Elements of Power; Moving Toward a New Interagency Balance 
for U.S. Global Engagement” Executive Summary 

To deal effectively with long-range global trends and near term securities 
challenges, the United States requires a broader application of all elements 
of national power or risks continued disjointed efforts in U.S. global engage- 
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ment. A transformed interagency balance is a hedge against uncertainty in 
a dramatically changing world. 

As the U.S. National Intelligence Council suggested in its landmark 2012 
report, Global Trends 2030: Alternative Worlds, tectonic shifts in several 
theaters will have significant potential to cause global and regional insecu- 
rity in the coming decades. American overseas presence in key regions is 
and will remain integral to meeting the dynamic regional security chal- 
lenges and specific military threats. The United States faces increased risks 
and missed opportunities to advance U.S. interests, however, if it continues 
to focus on the military as the primary government instrument working 
with allies and partners on a regional scale. The U.S. government currently 
has only one structure, the geographic combatant command, to execute for- 
eign and defense policy in key regions of the world. At present, there is no 
mechanism in place to integrate activities of all U.S. government depart- 
ments and agencies in key regions. 

As a result, U.S. gov’t regional actions often are uncoordinated and discon- 
nected. To this end, recent geographic combatant commanders have recog- 
nized the need for greater interagency coordination and experimented with 
strengthening the role and relevance of the interagency within their com- 
mands. The intent of this report is to go further and make interagency com- 
ponents the key integrator of elements of national power to better manage 
foreign and defense policy execution. This report discusses how the United 
States can resource and restructure for a more balanced, forward-deployed 
regional approach essential in improving the integration of national Instru- 
ments of power — diplomatic, informational, military, economic, and others — 
to advance U.S. interests at the regional level. This task force initially fo- 
cused solely on restructuring the geographic combatant commands, but it 
quickly became apparent that higher-priority, untapped points of leverage 
existed that, if properly resourced, could greatly strengthen U.S. efforts at 
the regional level. Although these general recommendations are Depart- 
ment of Defense- and Department of State-centric, we recognize the impor- 
tance for all of us government agencies and departments to play a role in 
a true “whole-of-government” approach. Initial discussion focuses primarily 
on security issues with the goal of bringing in the full range of economic, 
political, and other issues and agencies as changes progress. Many of the 
recommendations could be implemented in the near- to mid-term under the 
current structures of the Department of State and the Department of De- 
fense. The following general recommendations were developed toward that 
end: 

Interagency synchronization 

• The United States should rebalance national Instruments of power by providing 
enhanced Department of State capacity in key regions. Unbalanced resourcing 
and manpower between the Department of Defense and the Department of 
State creates significant roadblocks to enhancing interagency presence in the 
region. A more balanced approach would strengthen U.S. engagement more 
broadly. 

• Department of State regional assistant secretaries should be further empowered 
to set and coordinate foreign policy within the regions. Currently, assistant sec- 
retaries have an explicit requirement to be responsible, but they lack sufficient 
resources and authority to be effective. Regional assistant secretaries should 
have the authority to integrate the full range of foreign and security policy as 
well as diplomatic resources to execute foreign policy on a regional scale. 

• There should be an ambassador-level civilian deputy in each geographic combat- 
ant command with deep regional experience and expertise. Absent crisis or war, 
the civilian deputy would, on behalf of the commander, oversee and integrate 
security cooperation efforts with allies and partners. The civilian deputy could 
also act as the senior political adviser (POLAD) who would have direct liaison 
with the Department of State regional assistant secretary. Likewise, the senior 
political-military advisers in the Department of State regional bureaus should 
have direct “reach-forward” access to applicable geographic combatant command 
leadership as well as a direct link to civilian deputies/senior POLADs in the ge- 
ographic combatant commands. If the civilian deputy and senior POLAD are 
two different positions (depending on combatant command structure), then the 
civilian deputy would serve as the senior-most civilian representative within the 
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combatant command and the primary link to the Department of State. The sen- 
ior POLAD would act as the policy adviser to the combatant commander. 

• To reach the fullest potential and ensure sustained, effective change, inter- 
agency legislation to support these changes would be essential, entailing provi- 
sions that would direct departments and agencies to adopt a whole-of-govern- 
ment approach. Legislation could use the Goldwater-Nichols Department of De- 
fense Reorganization Act of 1986 as a model. 

Organizational transformation 

• Geographic combatant commands should be renamed to signify the importance 
of a whole-of-government approach. A name change to “unified regional com- 
mands” would reinforce efforts to coordinate and integrate instruments of for- 
eign and defense policy execution and would represent broader capabilities and 
engagement efforts than strictly a war-fighting approach. 

• Allies and partners could play a more significant role in geographic combatant 
commands; international involvement could strengthen allied/partner nation 
support for U.S. policies and improve prepositioning and posture opportunities. 

• Geographic combatant commanders should be assigned for sufficient time (at 
least three or four years versus two or three years at present) to gain a deeper 
understanding of the region and help fortify relations with regional counter- 
parts. 

• Divergence of regional boundaries among the Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of State, and National Security Council causes friction and confusion; a 
common “map” would enhance a whole-of-government approach. 

Efficiencies 

• Certain regional prepositioned supplies and equipment should be managed in 
a more coordinated manner by departments and agencies. Integrated 
prepositioning would save money and manpower, eliminate redundancies, and 
provide for a synchronized approach to crisis response resulting in quicker reac- 
tion times. 

• Major efficiencies can be gained by returning “back office” functions from the 
geographic combatant commands and their service component commands to the 
Services and the Joint Staff, thereby streamlining geographic combatant com- 
mand headquarters’ staffs. The Secretary of Defense and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should request a qualified outside group to assess details in re- 
port back in 60 to 90 days. 

The task force also evaluated three specific restructuring options that would help 
move U.S. regional presence toward a more effective interagency balance. Although 
these restructuring options require legislative and organizational changes and a 
move away from long-standing institutional norms, they are worthy of discussion 
and should be evaluated based on emerging 21st century strategic and fiscal reali- 
ties. The following restructuring options should be explored: 

1. An unconventional end-state would be the creation of an “Interagency Regional 
Center” that would act as a regional interagency headquarters for foreign and 
defense policy. This new organization would result in the unification of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of State (as well as other agencies 
and departments) at the regional level. The Interagency Regional Center (IRC) 
would be led by an “interagency regional director” with regional experience and 
expertise who would report directly to the President or Vice President of the 
United States. The president develops the grand strategy and establishes na- 
tional security strategy, while the regional directors would implement that 
strategy that the regional level. The regional directors would advise and par- 
ticipate in the National Security Council, as requested. Re^onal directors 
would also convene to discuss cross-regional issues and activities. The IRCs 
would ensure long-lasting integration of all instruments of national power. 

The interagency regional director would have a military and civilian deputy. 
The military deputy would focus on defense issues while the civilian deputy 
would focus on diplomacy, development, and other critical nonmilitary issues. 
The civilian deputy would also act as a regional ambassador-at-large who would 
have coordination authority for country ambassadors and other civilian-led or- 
ganizations such as Treasury, Justice, and Commerce. Country ambassadors 
would still formally report directly to the Secretary of State through the IRC. 
The civilian deputy would be in charge of coordinating all nonmilitary agencies 
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and organizations at the regional level. During wartime, the military com- 
mander will report directly to the President through the Secretary of Defense 
as in the current combatant command structure, while the director and civilian 
deputy would focus on nation-building and post-conflict operations. During 
peacetime, the military would report through the IRC for engagement. For this 
approach to be successful, peacetime and wartime responsibilities would need 
to be clearly delineated and understood. 

2. An intermediate approach would collocate the Department of State regional bu- 
reaus with the geographic combatant commands. These locations would be 
ideal to strengthen the authority of regional bureaus and allow the bureaus to 
operate more nimbly. Colocation of the regional assistant secretary (or alter- 
natively, a deputy assistant secretary) in his/her staff with the geographic com- 
batant command would allow for regional-level integration with a more unified 
approach and presence. Colocation of other departments and agencies, such as 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) regional offices, should also be considered. 

3. An alternative intermediate approach would be for the geographic combatant 
command civilian deputy to act also as a regional ambassador-at-large who 
would have coordination authority for country ambassadors and other civilian- 
led organizations in the region. His/her mission under this authority would be 
to coordinate U.S. actions, issues, and initiatives within the region and bor- 
dering regions. The civilian deputy would have the authority to require con- 
sultation between regional organizations, but would not have the authority to 
compel agreement. This coordination authority would be a consultation rela- 
tionship, not an authority through which chain of command would be exer- 
cised. This approach works under the current structure, but adds integration 
by bringing together all agencies operating within the region to coordinate re- 
gional activities. 

It is critical that the United States think about how to adapt to emerging 21st 
century realities, both strategic and fiscal, particularly as the United State 
transitions from a decade of war. Long-range global trends and near-term secu- 
rity challenges demand a broader use of instruments of national power. The 
United States must take advantage of its strategic assets, and resource and re- 
structure for a better balanced, forward-deployed approach. The Secretary of 
Defense, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of State, and the 
National Security Advisor should commission a detailed follow-on study to this 
report to further evaluate key insights and execution of suggested recommenda- 
tions. 


WHOLE-OF-GOVERNMENT COORDINATION 

The importance of the National Security Council (NSC) as an instrument of co- 
ordination in the foreign policy and national security direction of the Executive 
Branch belongs in any discussion pertaining to a possible “Goldwater-Nichols Act 
11.” In an increasingly multipolar world, it is evident that a whole-of-government ap- 
proach is needed to respond to an increasingly wider array of threats, as well as 
a dramatic increase in their sheer numbers. My experience in the NSC from 2009- 
2010 convinced me that strategic policy coordination by the NSC is its prime respon- 
sibility and is the best service it can provide the President. Gone are the days when 
a single department can be given the single responsibility to take on, by itself, any 
of the major challenges of our times. New challenges, such as cybersecurity, energy 
and climate security, economic security, and the rise of non-state actors indicate 
that the proper national interagency response spans across the traditional “stove- 
piped” menu to which we grew accustomed in the past century. Assuming that this 
is correct, it follows that there needs to be a “coordinating agency” tasked to effec- 
tuate the national security policies that require presidential decision making. 

I presume that today’s NSC remains afflicted by the same organizational chal- 
lenges that I faced in January 2009 when I first assumed the role as National Secu- 
rity Advisor. The main challenges facing the NSCs of this era are resources, man- 
power allocation, and increasing span of activity. 

One of the first decisions regarding the NSC in 2009 was to combine the NSC 
and Homeland Security staffs, a move that was widely applauded and which has 
proven itself to be extremely useful. Our security does not start or stop at our bor- 
ders, and our efforts to respond to the multiple security challenges we face must 
be coordinated in a combined NSC staff. That task has largely been accomplished. 

In 2009, as I recall, the NSC operated on an “anemic budget” of $4 million. In 
combining the two staffs, as previously discussed, it became obvious that an in- 
crease in resources was necessary. After conducting a detailed study, it was deter- 
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mined that $23 million was necessary to conduct the NSC’s important work, which 
also included the funding to hire the requisite expertise to appropriately staff the 
NSC. This request was rejected as being out-of-line in relation to the funding of 
other West Wing entities. As I recall, however, we did receive an increase of $8 mil- 
lion, adding to the $4 million previously allocated, for a total of annual budget of 
$12 million. Even considering that modest increase in funding allocation, I continue 
to feel that the NSC has been consistently underfunded for the tasks it is asked 
to perform and perhaps more importantly, those that it is expected to perform. 

The size of the NSC has come under criticism recently. Critics would do well to 
recall that in combining the Homeland Security Council (HSC) and the NSC in 
2009, significant personnel efficiencies were achieved. Actually, the number of as- 
signed personnel to the NSC is not the main problem; the main problem lies in how 
personnel are assigned to the NSC. The majority of personnel “detailed” to the NSC 
are “on temporary loan” from other government agencies. Parent agencies select the 
“detailees,” pay their salaries, and place strict controls on how long they can be 
“away from home.” This system causes significant personnel annual turnover rates 
within the NSC. As I recall, almost half of the NSC staff turned over in 2010, just 
one year after the administration took office. This situation exists for several rea- 
sons. One is that agencies themselves benefit from having more NSC-experienced 
staff, not realizing that frequent rotations impact continuity of NSC efforts. Another 
is that the NSC itself is not resourced to pay the salaries of the amount of personnel 
needed to accomplish its mission. The result of frequent personnel turnover is a det- 
rimental effect to the experience level, efficiency, and consistency needed in the NSC 
itself. My view of an adequate NSC staffing composition is 3/4 “permanent per- 
sonnel” and 1/4 “detailees.” The length of service for “detailees” to the NSC can be 
easily determined by it and the respective agencies, and certainly the reforms I sug- 
gest could reduce the overall number of “detailees,” which would benefit the various 
agencies. 

My lasting conclusion with regard to the NSC’s “span of activity” is that it should, 
first and foremost, be a very small “agency-like” organization with all the entitle- 
ments of larger agencies, such as funding for protocol, media, congressional rela- 
tions, travel, etc. This is a simple resource allocation problem, but it has never been 
fixed. Second, the NSC should be a “policy communicating/disseminating” organiza- 
tion and needs to be the principal coordinating vortex for major national and inter- 
national security issues. The number of Cabinet rank advisors who gather in the 
Situation Room to give advice to the President on the most important issues has 
increased significantly in the past few years. It is critical that the NSC staff be or- 
ganized, resourced, and adequately staffed in order to do what is needed to coordi- 
nate interagency activities. 

Lastly, the NSC should not and cannot be a policy “implementing” organization. 
NSC’s have had a historical tendency to travel down the “slippery slope” of micro- 
management as their tenure in an administration evolves. This is where the major 
criticism usually occurs; it is easy to lose the sense of balance between what is a 
primary function and what becomes an “urge” to manage the implementation of pol- 
icy, something that vastly exceeds the mission of the NSC. It is, in my view, the 
responsibility of the National Security Advisor to create the environment that lends 
itself to partnerships and trust among Cabinet-rank officials who play an increasing 
role in the wider national security community. 

In his testimony before the Committee, former Secretary of Defense Bob Gates ex- 
pressed doubt about the efficacy of an interagency Goldwater-Nichols. He makes 
valid points that must be considered carefully. I would submit that the practical dif- 
ficulties he points out underscore the important role of the of the NSC and the 
NSS — as a presidential instrument — can and must play a role in ensuring that deci- 
sions taken by the President and his national security team are duly and properly 
implemented by the interagency. I believe that the NSC’s ability to help perform 
this essential function would be greatly advanced by the personnel and structural 
reforms I proposed. 

Secretary Gates also testified about the Congress’ vital role in setting the condi- 
tions for an efficiently run national security establishment. He noted the destructive 
consequences to the Department of Defense and our national security interests of 
perpetual partisan gridlock, budget impasses, and the recurring threat of govern- 
ment shutdowns. I would like to associate myself with his remarks on the need for 
Congress to be a part of national security reform, not only by how it funds and di- 
rects the DOD to operate, but how it conducts its legislative and oversight respon- 
sibilities. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Reed, Members of the Committee, I thank you for allow- 
ing me to offer this testimony. I am of the opinion that the landmark legislation 
of Goldwater-Nichols Defense Reorganization Act of 1986, which was informed, in 
part, by many of the findings included in the Packard Commission Report of 1986, 
provided the framework for the United States Armed Forces that our country enjoys 
and admires today, a force that is unequalled and unrivaled anywhere. It is now 
time to look to the future by modernizing those areas of the legislation that are in 
most need of reform. Previous witnesses have provided a long and wide ranging 
commentary on the need for a “Goldwater-Nichols 11.” 

We are fortunate that many of the framers of the original legislation are still “cur- 
rent” on security issues, and are still providing advice to the leadership of our gov- 
ernment and the Department of Defense. I recommend that additional use of this 
distinguished group be considered in any effort involving a proposed “Goldwater- 
Nichols 11.” They are truly national assets and collectively they represent decades 
of unparalleled experience. It could well be that the Committee might benefit from 
such a group to gather once again, as they did in 1997, for the purpose of recom- 
mending the most important areas, on which there is universal agreement, for ur- 
gent reform. I hope my contribution has been useful and I look forward to helping 
you in any way possible in the important ongoing work of reform that serves the 
nation’s interests. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you, and I thank the witnesses. 

I would just add it is my understanding, General, that under 
Henry Kissinger, the NSC staff was 50 people. I understand now 
it is 400. I might argue that in the days of Kissinger, we were more 
successful than we are today. It is not clear to me that increasing 
sizes of the staffs is necessarily the answer. 

I guess one of the fundamental questions I think that we are try- 
ing to confront here, that we have the COCOMs, but every time 
that there is a major contingency or emergency or some challenge, 
that we form up a joint task force, and they address it rather than 
the COCOMs themselves. In addition to that, obviously, we do not 
know the number of people on these staffs because we have never 
had a full accounting for not only the military personnel but the 
contract personnel and the civilian personnel that are all assigned 
to them as well. So some argue that the COCOMs should be re- 
duced significantly in size and number because these standing task 
forces seem to be the vehicle for addressing the national emer- 
gencies. 

I guess we can begin with you. General Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I think, first of all, the term ‘combatant com- 
mand’ is one that was coined during Secretary Rumsfeld’s tenure. 
In my view the correct title for these commands is ‘unified com- 
mand.’ One of the reasons that AFRICOM wound up in Stuttgart, 
Germany was that we refused to change the title ‘combatant com- 
mand,’ and no African leader was going to welcome a combatant 
command of the United States in their country. So Germany has 
a long history with us. They understood what we were trying to do, 
and they extended the invitation to put it in Stuttgart, Germany. 

The overall functions of the 21st century unified command in my 
view are, number one, warfighting but also, number two, to by 
their presence, which is I think a gift of enormous value to the 
United States, be molded I think, as this report suggests, into a 
much more useful instrument of American engagement in foreign 
policy. I would advocate that there could be a structure where sen- 
ior elements of the interagency could also be present. They would 
be working in the same time zone as their colleagues. It would 
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bring a regional focus to our strategic thinking that would be ex- 
tremely important. Right now in the State Department, the stra- 
tegic and the operational level of involvement is located here in 
Washington, and as a result, we have a soda straw mentality ap- 
proaching each country country by country when the world is much 
easier to understand if you did it by regions. 

So modernizing and transforming these unified commands into a 
more cogent expression of our national capabilities I think makes 
a lot of sense and should be seriously considered for the future. 

Chairman McCain. General Flynn? 

Mr. Flynn. Thanks, Chairman. 

So I am going to be a little bit hypothetical here. You asked 
about sort of re-imagining. You used the word ‘re-imagining.’ To 
specifically answer your question, the fighting forces inside of our 
combatant commands are not resourced the way you believe they 
are. So Army components. Marine components, naval components 
within a combatant command in some cases AFRICOM, parts of 
EUCOM — they do not exist or they do not exist in the capacity and 
capability to be able to actually combine themselves together with 
joint forces or coalition forces to do the job. 

So that said, imagine only two geographic combatant com- 
mands — only two — an east and a west. You would have to have 
specific other commands like STRATCOM, which I believe is nec- 
essary because we do have a nuclear responsibility for this Nation 
for this century; Cyber Command because this is definitely a new 
world as I highlighted in some of the things I said. So if that is 
all you had, you just had an east and a west four-star that did a 
lot of things — they would take on a lot of things. What we have to 
figure out is how do we flesh out the resources, the warfighting re- 
sources, the ready capabilities that we need from all these other 
places that have been highlighted by the testimony that you have 
heard today and others and get that stuff out of the tail of the De- 
partment of Defense and get it down into the warfighting forces 
that we need because otherwise we are going to — you know, we 
have Ebola, we have some problem somewhere around the world. 
It is like, okay, give me some bits and pieces and we throw it to- 
gether. It really has nothing to do with coming out of that combat- 
ant command. 

So could you get to that? Could you get to an east and a west 
geographic combatant command? You know, they do not need to be 
services. They are headquarters. Would they be relatively large? I 
am not so sure if they need to be much larger than what they are 
doing. If you look at like a PACOM, you look at — I mean, when we 
talk about EUCOM, AFRICOM, CENTCOM, I mean those are in- 
teresting. Could you bring something together that commanded all 
those? Then what you do is you drive down the size of these head- 
quarters, starting with the building across the river here, and the 
resources that they need, as well as the agencies and activities of 
the Department of Defense. I tell you the one that I led is way 
over. It is overpriced and there are too many people in it. When 
you look at 9/11 to the size of it today, just in that example — and 
I think General Jones — he nailed it when we talk about some of 
what these agencies and activities are doing and how bloated they 
are. 
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So could we get to that? Could we get to an east and a west? 
Could we drive down the number of four-stars and three-stars that 
we have? I mean, when I look around the world, there are not a 
lot of four-stars out there. There is a few when we are talking 
about colleagues and we talk about what exists out there. It does 
not mean that we get rid of every one of them, but it means that 
we really take a hard look and do sort of a red team analysis of 
what it is that I am imagining here in this hypothetical, which I 
actually think that it is practical. Now, could it be achieved in 4 
years? It would take some time and it would certainly take a lot 
of effort. 

Is it possible? It is possible. Can you imagine it? I can imagine 
it because when I look at how we fight today and how we have 
been fighting and how I think we will fight for at least the next 
10 years, we are going to continue down this road that you have 
already recognized. We are stealing — so CENTCOM — I am pulling 
people on the battlefield. I am pulling people from PACOM, USFK, 
EUCOM, AFRICOM to fight a war in Iraq. From the intelligence 
perspective, we are pulling people from all over the place. They had 
no rhyme or reason to any kind of structured system that we had 
in place. So all those combatant commands had to pile on. It just 
made no sense. 

It is almost like take the whiteboard, wipe it clean, and then 
have some effort, some analytical effort, that takes a really hard 
look at sort of what I would just call a team B approach to what 
I am addressing. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Reed? 

Senator Reed. Well, let me start with Secretary Donley. If you 
want to make a comment, that would be appropriate. Secretary. 
But there is one point in your testimony that I thought was inter- 
esting because we are going to have a huge process here of reform, 
and you have to start off with some tangible first steps. One step 
you suggested was integrating the staffs of the services. Currently 
the uniformed staff is there and then the civilian sector staff is 
here. 

Can you just for a moment sort of comment on that proposal? 
Then I will ask General Flynn and General Jones for their perspec- 
tive since they have served in different areas. Mr. Secretary, 
please. 

Mr. Donley. Sir, I will turn to that just quickly in answer to 
Senator McCain’s question about COCOMs, a couple of points real 
quick. 

The committee’s effort to redefine management headquarters and 
to get the Department to rebaseline all that work will be very im- 
portant I think in getting a new updated baseline of the COCOM 
headquarters, the service component headquarters, et cetera. That 
is very important as you consider the way forward. That is why I 
focused on that area. 

Second, I do think having global coverage is important across the 
regional combatant commands. We actually did not have global 
coverage until the early 2000s. We had several countries that were, 
quote/unquote, unassigned. So it has taken us a long time to get 
to the global configuration we have. You can expect changes at the 
margins as commanders talk about the seams and they get ad- 
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justed. But I think trying to collapse the regional structure at this 
point would he a step backwards. 

Third point quickly on how COCOMs task organize. It makes a 
lot of sense to assign regional responsibilities to subunified com- 
mands or to component commanders. COCOM headquarters are 
not capable of doing everything themselves on their headquarters 
staff. One prominent example that is out there right now is the 
need to develop missile defense architectures. We are doing that in 
at least three places that I am aware of We are doing that in the 
Gulf. We are doing that in Europe, including the eastern Med, and 
we are doing that in Asia. We need the technical expertise of the 
service components, air and land, to work that together, and they 
are doing it with allies at the operational level. So these are things 
that COCOM headquarters cannot do by themselves. It makes a lot 
of sense to task those. 

On the military department headquarters, so this has a very long 
history. As provided for in Title 10 coming out of Goldwater-Nich- 
ols, it sort of cements these two staffs in the same headquarters. 
But there are functions on both sides that in some cases are almost 
the same function. The assistant secretaries and the services, for 
example, for manpower and reserve affairs, have functional respon- 
sibilities for policy and oversight that look a lot like the deputy 
chiefs of staff for personnel on the military side. So they are com- 
pelled to work together, but they are organizationally separated. 
Depending on who is assigned there, the personalities and the 
guidance they get from their chief or their secretary, sometimes of- 
fices such as these and these two staff do not always work well to- 
gether. If you are in the field, sometimes there is confusion about 
where you go in the headquarters. Do you go to the secretariat for 
this or do you go to the deputy chief of staff for this? 

Other parts of the staff that are separated actually ought to come 
together. Acquisition and logistics is one of those. As the committee 
knows, there is a long history of trying to work lifecycle manage- 
ment and put acquisition and logistics functions together. AT&L 
[the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Tech- 
nology, and Logistics] does that at the OSD level, but in the serv- 
ices those are still separated. 

So there is a lot of potential here to get to a single staff. It will 
be hard work, but it is I think worth doing. 

Senator Reed. Very quickly because my time is expiring. General 
Flynn, any comments? General Jones, any comments? 

Mr. Jones. I do. I am sorry, Mike. Go ahead. 

Mr. Flynn. I would just say briefly having witnessed this inte- 
gration between services and the department level, I think that is 
the right approach. I do think that there has to be more — you 
know, the recognition of our civilian leadership has got to be very 
clear. But military officers to be able to work in there because it 
gets into what General Jones talked about is the interagency roles. 
You do not have to duplicate staff. So I think that that is a good 
idea. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

General Jones, please. 
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Mr. Jones. Senator, I believe that we should consider all kinds 
of ideas, and I think we should not probably pick any one as being 
the best way to do it. I think that is the value of studying things. 

But just for information, the civilian-to-active duty ratios of the 
Department right now, with the Air Force is 1 to 1.7, civilian to 
military. In the Navy, it is 1 to 1.8. In the Army, it is 1 to 2 . 3 , and 
in the Marine Corps, it is 1 to 8.3. So we clearly have inflated num- 
bers in our bureaucracy both military and civilian. We need to be- 
come more efficient. We need to do things quicker. We cannot con- 
tinue to take 15 years to produce a major end item, important sys- 
tem for the warfighter. We just have to be leaner and really reduce 
the size of military staffs in headquarters just across the board. 

How you do the civilian secretariats and the military staff I 
think is something worthy of study. I do not have a clear view on 
how that would work. But it is certainly something we should con- 
sider. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. Senator Ernst? 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, gentlemen, for joining us today, and 
thank you, Mr. Chair, for your very kind words on the floor yester- 
day. I certainly appreciated that. 

General Flynn, I am very concerned about the military intel- 
ligence force structure and the support actually going out to the 
warfighter. For example, AFRICOM. Despite ISIS surging in Libya 
and many of the other threats on the continent, the Army has stat- 
ed there is likely going to be about a 2-year delay in getting an 
Army theater intelligence brigade established for support in that 
area. 

General Breedlove has also stated that in Europe the current lev- 
els of MI [military intelligence] support are very inadequate. They 
are lacking considering the threat that we have coming from Rus- 
sia and other transnational threats and terrorism. Not much is 
being done to provide EUCOM with MI support. 

So we have INSCOM [United States Army Intelligence and Secu- 
rity Command] at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, and it is this Army senior 
intelligence integrator. It equips, trains, and mans the Army intel- 
ligence units all around the globe. You have spent 30 years in MI. 
If you could please tell us in your experience if INSCOM could be 
better reformed to support the warfighter and how we can achieve 
that. 

Mr. Flynn. Okay, and this really gets to the chairman’s question 
about what we have been talking about with combatant commands’ 
ability to organize, to fight. 

So INSCOM was a creation of the Soviet Union Cold War system 
that we fought at least 25 years ago now. So it is a — I am going 
to be very candid here. It is a bloated, almost irrelevant head- 
quarters. We have Army component commanders underneath every 
geographic combatant command, actually underneath all of them. 
So we have an Army service component underneath EUCOM. You 
have one underneath CENTCOM. They are three-stars. I think in 
Europe it is still a four-star. But those are senior officers. The 
Army intelligence forces are aligned back to INSCOM. It just does 
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not make any sense. Talk about more headquarters that you do not 
need. 

So I think that there is a fundamental need to take a real laser 
focus at what you are addressing and decide whether or not 
INSCOM can be dissolved. You take resources and you push them 
out to those theater intelligence brigades which are necessary, and 
they function very well and they do actually work for those com- 
manders. But the way that we have them aligned — I know the size 
of INSCOM’s headquarters, and I honestly do not know — I cannot 
sit here today and tell you that I have served 5 years in combat 
in the last decade, and I am not sure what that particular head- 
quarters did for me. I know what the intelligence brigades did, and 
I would work it through the warfighting command system. 

So I think part of this reform — it is like agencies and activities 
and some of these other headquarters that have grown. This is one 
that goes back to the Cold War, and it is time to take another look 
at whether or not that is necessary. 

Senator Ernst. That is great. Thank you for the input. General 
Flynn. 

General Jones, in January of 2013, former Secretary of Defense 
Leon Panetta signed a memorandum eliminating the direct ground 
combat definition and assignment rule which directed the services 
to open the direct ground combat specialties previously closed to 
women by the first of January 2016 or to request an exception to 
policy for any direct ground combat specialties they determined 
should remain closed. 

In your experience as the former Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, what would your best military advice or recommendation for 
the Marine Corps have been to the Secretary of Defense for 1 Janu- 
ary? If you could expound on that please. 

Mr. Jones. Well, thank you. Senator. I would like to think that 
my time as Commandant was one that advocated for more billets 
being opened for women and broader integration. I was in the Ma- 
rine Corps long enough to see the separateness become one Marine 
Corps where we had two separate organizations for a long time and 
they were brought together in the 1970s I think. So I have been 
a staunch advocate for making as many billets as possible available 
to women. 

The one exception that I feel strongly about is combining genders 
at the rifle squad, platoon, and company level simply because of 
the physiological differences between men and women. Overwhelm- 
ingly, that is my objection. I have served in combat as a platoon 
commander and a company commander in Vietnam. I have been a 
battalion commander. I do not see that as something that would 
enhance the combat warfighting capability of our units. When you 
look at professional sports and the National Football League, the 
National Hockey League, the National Basketball Association, pro- 
fessional tennis, professional golf, they make a distinction between 
men and women in terms of putting them on the same teams at 
the same time. I think that that analogy applies to women serving 
in line outfits at the very, very — at the warfighting level, as I said, 
at the rifle squad, platoon, and company level where I would be 
very careful about mandating 100 percent inclusion because I actu- 
ally think that would decrease our combat capability. 
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Senator Ernst. Thank you. I respect your opinion very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Senator Ernst. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman McCain. Senator McCaskill? 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for your service to our country and thank you for 
being here today. 

I am going to start with you. Secretary Donley. I am aware of 
the pressures that have been put on the Air Force as it relates to 
drone operators because of the incredibly capable unit that we have 
in Missouri at Whiteman. I know that the Air Force is working on 
this problem. 

But it seems to me that this is something that we did not see 
coming because now I have learned that the Air Force is actually 
considering using contractors in order to ease the burden on these 
drone operators. 

At large, I think the issue of contractors versus active military 
is something that we are struggling with in our military. Certainly 
there is a role for contractors. Certainly we all acknowledge there 
is a role for contractors. Hopefully contracts that have been well 
scoped and competed and that are not cost-plus and that are over- 
seen with capability and confidence as opposed to what we saw 
with CORS [Contracting Officer’s Representatives] when I first ar- 
rived in Washington in connection with what we were spending in 
Iraq on particularly logistic support, LOGCAP [the Logistics Civil 
Augmentation Program]. 

So I guess my question for you. Secretary Donley, is are you com- 
fortable that we are at a position that we are hiring contractors to 
do the drone work, which in fact our warfighters — the reason they 
are under such stress right now is because they are being asked 
to target and kill the enemy during the day and going home to din- 
ner with their families. It is a new kind of warfighting. It just ap- 
pears that we were not really ready to support these warfighters. 
I am uncomfortable that the answer is to hire civilians. 

Mr. Donley. Senator, I cannot speak to the current state of read- 
iness or personnel pressures on the RPA [remotely piloted aircraft] 
operator force, but it certainly was significant and has been for 
quite some time. 

The demand for this capability has been off the charts, and the 
Air Force had discussions with Secretary Gates and his staff about 
what the upper limit would be. We always had difficulty. Working 
with my colleague. General Flynn, I remember when he was in Af- 
ghanistan. We were working these issues. The Department set tar- 
gets for the Air Force to grow the number of orbits. Each time the 
Air Force met that goal, the goalposts were moved. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Mr. Donley. This happened two or three times in a 2- or 3-year 
period. So the Air Force was playing catch-up. 

These aircraft take a special training, obviously, and the mission 
integrating these aircraft with the intelligence system and pro- 
viding that instantaneous sort of sensor-to- shooter capability net- 
ted into the entire intelligence network through the DCGS [Distrib- 
uted Common Ground System] has been a tremendous capability 
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for our country. But it has also been manpower intensive, and the 
Air Force has been behind the power curve in doing this. 

It seemed much easier and frankly the focus had been in the 
Congress and in the Department to just continue to buy more air- 
craft, which made sense. But what the Air Force was doing behind 
the scenes, at a time when the Air Force budget was stagnant and 
the Air Force was actually decreasing in size, is we had to man this 
force. We had to create a new job series and invent the career force 
for RPA operators, and we had to set up the schoolhouses. There 
was so much pressure on operations that it was difficult to keep 
up because they were also robbing from the schoolhouses. 

So your point is well taken. The force has been tremendously 
stressed. 

I am uncomfortable with having civilian contractors performing 
military missions. That does not sound right to me, and we need 
to take a close look at that interface between what is an appro- 
priate civilian activity and what is an appropriate military activity 
in the sensor-to-shooter kill chain. 

Senator McCaskill. Correct. 

I am almost out of time, but I wanted to briefly. General Jones — 
any of you. If you want to respond to this on the record. But I am 
still looking for some kind of data that would support the morphing 
that occurred during Iraq and Afghanistan from the military with 
CERP [Commander’s Emergency Response Program] to building 
highways and how we got to the point that there was a lack of ac- 
countability because it was never clear whether AID [United States 
Agency for International Development] was doing infrastructure 
and development or whether it was the active military. Obviously, 
there were security concerns. We had highways that probably 
should not ever have been built and were built under the aegis of 
this is fighting counterinsurgency by winning the hearts and 
minds, but in reality, it was probably more about our supply chain 
and reliability of our supply chain. This all got very murky. I have 
yet to see data that shows a direct relationship between the money 
we spent, which began with fixing the storefront broken window to 
the billions that were spent on vacant health centers, power plants 
that do not work. I could sit here and list dozens and dozens of 
projects. 

We have got to figure this out because just because we decided 
using this money in fighting counterinsurgency was a good idea 
does not mean it necessarily was. Somebody has got to show me 
that it worked. I do not think anybody has been able to show that 
yet, and I do not want us to go down that road again until some- 
body produces the data that showed it had an impact. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, I think that is a great question. My recollec- 
tion of those days leading up to the invasion of Iraq was that the 
Defense Department was specifically informed that we would not 
do nation building. Therefore, there was no nation building plan. 
My recollection of the plan basically saw a military force go to 
Baghdad, pull down Saddam Hussein’s statue, and they said, okay, 
we are going home. That was not the case. Everything that hap- 
pened after that was very, very ad hoc and not well done. The les- 
sons I think of that mission I think should stay with us for quite 
a while because I think engagement — if you are going to engage at 
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that level in this 21st century, you need to have the operational 
plan to bring about the security that you need, but you also need 
an economic plan and you also need — if you are going to change the 
government, you need to make sure you have governance and rule 
of law in what is going to happen afterwards. The Central Com- 
mand of that time did not have that plan. 

Senator McCaskill. I want to make sure those lessons get to 
Leavenworth. 

Mr. Jones. Exactly. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

Chairman McCain. I might point out that the latest example of 
that is Libya, completely walking away, and many of us warned 
that the outcome now seems to be a new base for A1 Qaeda. 

Senator Ayotte, the Democrats have a gathering and if it is okay 
with you, I would like to recognize Senator King to go, if you do 
not mind. I know you do not mind. 

Senator Ayotte. Of course, absolutely. 

Chairman McCain. Thank you. 

Senator King. Thank you. Senator. 

We are talking about supporting the warfighter. I think one of 
the most dramatic examples of the failure to do so and then even- 
tually turning it around and doing so was the MRAP program. 

General Jones, what have we learned from that and the fact that 
Secretary Gates had to move heaven and earth to make that hap- 
pen? What have we learned from that experience in order to be 
more nimble in terms of dealing with threats on the battlefield? 

Mr. Jones. Senator, this is one of the largest problems that we 
have in the current construct of the Defense Department. I might 
even say that even presidential directives are ignored. I will give 
you an example of a meeting between the President of Algeria, 
President Boutefiika, and President Bush in which the President of 
Algeria asked the American President for night vision goggles for 
his air force, pretty standard stuff. The President said let us do 
that, and he said we will do that. To this day, the Algerian air 
force have never received them. It is simply because in the bu- 
reaucracy that we built, there are too many people that can say no 
and too many areas in which it can be blocked. I can give you chap- 
ter and verse of other examples in dealing with foreign countries 
who really want to have a relationship with the United States and 
really want to buy United States products and eventually just 
throw up their hands and go buy French or Israeli or another coun- 
try simply because it is just too hard and too slow. As I said, there 
are examples of presidential directives being consumed by the bu- 
reaucracy and its inertia. 

Senator King. But we have got to try to figure this out because 
lives are at stake. American lives are at stake if we cannot do an 
MRAP, if takes 2 years instead of 2 months, and there was a clear 
need. Not necessarily in this setting but perhaps following up in 
writing, you could give us some suggestions about how to deal with 
this bureaucratic issue. There has got to be some kind of expedited 
path. Are lives at stake? Yes. Then it goes in a different direction. 

Mr. Jones. Absolutely. But my opinion is you have got to reduce 
the bureaucracy. There are simply too many people that can say no 
and too many people that can block it. If we cannot do it for our 
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own troops, let alone the troops of our allies and our friends, we 
are at risk I think in terms of, as you said. Senator, costing more 
lives because of our inefficiency. That is something that I think 
Goldwater-Nichols II could really take a look at and trim the bu- 
reaucracy so that there are fewer people who can say no. 

Senator King. It seems to me we have parallel bureaucracies 
now. We have the Secretary of Defense with all that that entails, 
and then we have the Joint Staff. We have got sort of two very 
large entities. Would that be where you would start? 

Mr. Jones. I think those are two very large bureaucracies. I no- 
ticed on the Secretary of Defense’s staff, we have 70 flag and gen- 
eral officers. On the Secretary of Defense staff, 70 flag and general 
officers working today. So this is enormous and contributes to the 
inversion that we have created with huge headquarters and their 
survival, and the amount of resource they consumes comes at the 
direct expense of the fighting forces, our fighting capabilities. 

Mr. Flynn. If I can just make one quick comment. 

Senator King. Yes, Secretary Donley, please. 

Mr. Flynn. In my last deployment, I spent almost 18 months in 
Afghanistan. The first office that I went back to the Pentagon and 
thanked — I purposely did this — was the Rapid Fielding Office, 
which was a creation of the inertia that was required on the battle- 
field because just literally the dozens of urgent need statements 
that were coming from the battlefield. So this rapid needs office 
was stood up, a bunch of really great Americans, and they were 
rapidly turning as fast as they could those kinds of things. The Sec- 
retary, both Rumsfeld and Gates, really turned it on. They were 
able to move things faster. But even then, they had to work around 
all this mess that we have all highlighted here. I just think that 
we have got to figure out how we can speed up the process when 
we go to war. We have to. 

I will leave one other comment. Secretary Rumsfeld came out to 
visit us in Balad, Iraq early as in the 2004 time frame. I will never 
forget the conversation. A small group. We told him. We told him 
if you told us that we were going to go to war and we were not 
going to come home until we won, we would fight this war dif- 
ferently. But when you tell me that I am on a 9-month deployment, 
I am on a 6-month deployment, I am on a year deployment, what 
you have just told is I am going to participate in this conflict. I am 
going to return forever. If you told me, Flynn — and we were looking 
right at him. If you told me, Flynn, you are not going to come home 
until we win, how would you fight this war differently. Trust me. 
Senator. We would have fought it differently, much differently. 

Senator King. Well, I appreciate this. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of the areas we really have to 
look at, the whole issue of bureaucracy because it is one thing how 
long it takes to get socks through the process, but if we are talking 
about an MRAP or ammunition or lifesaving equipment and we are 
in a battle space that is changing so fast that you just cannot fight 
the last war. So I hope you fellows can help us think this through 
because the tendency of any bureaucracy — and these are not bad 
people, by the way, but the tendency of any bureaucracy is. A, to 
say no and, B, to grow. I think it is something we are going to have 
to — this is the purpose of these hearings is to help us to address 
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these questions. But this puts a very fine point on the necessity, 
it seems to me. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McCain. 70 flag and general officers that work for the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Senator King. I wonder how many there were in all of World 
War II. 

Chairman McCain. There was a PACCOM [Pacific Ocean Areas 
Command] and there was a European Command. 

Senator Ayotte? 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. Chairman. 

I want to thank all of you for your distinguished records of serv- 
ice to the country. 

General Flynn, I wanted to ask — really have all of you comment 
on something — ^your comments where you said I have also served 
many years in combat and have suffered from the lack of many ca- 
pabilities we needed to fight our enemies and found myself fighting 
the Pentagon is much more than our enemies. 

The one thing that I have noticed in my first term in the Senate 
here is that when we get feedback from the ground and we get 
feedback from the soldiers, the airmen, the sailors, and they tell us 
about something, it becomes almost retributive in terms of when 
they are telling us something and what happens to them to give 
us the honest opinion of what they need from the ground and what 
they think. I feel like I have a responsibility to get that opinion, 
not just to hear from the service chief but to hear from the people 
who are really affected. The experience that I have seen around 
here is that, listen, you got to do it secretly. You got to do it quiet- 
ly, and if they find you out, they will root you out. 

So how do we change that culture? You know there is a law that 
says if a Member of Congress — you legally can talk to a Member 
of Congress about your opinion. So how do we change that cultural 
problem that seems to be, in my view, something that I have been 
shocked by. 

Mr. Flynn. I could spend all day, and I will try to be very, very 
brief I once wrote and sent in an urgent needs statement because 
we were actually using the equipment. So it was an off-the-shelf 
buy that we did and we are using it and it is working. Our oper- 
ational guys going and doing raids in houses were using it. We 
pieced it together, and we said, okay, this is something that we 
want to go to our larger joint task force. So I wrote it, sent it up 
through the channels. I did all my back channel stuff to all my 
buddies because we were trying to move at a different speed. When 
it made it through the system, it got into the Army, in this case — 
but not always the Army is the bad guy. Folks on the Army staff 
said that is not what they need. He does not need that. Who does 
he think he is? 

Now, at the time, I was a colonel. These senior guys come out 
and they say, Flynn, if one of you ever need anything, call me. So 
I called up the boss, in this case the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
I was calling from combat. So they took the call. Good enough, the 
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DepSecDef said let me look into it and we were able to get the ca- 
pability. 

Now, that is about as bold as you can get because you know 
what? I was, in this case, in Iraq and I was like, okay, what the 
hell are they going to do. We need this capability. I am finding a 
system that just could not, did not respond. 

Senator Ayotte. What worries me is that you were able to do 
that. I can assure you that that has happened, and the person who 
tried to do that in your shoes, instead of getting what they need, 
got punished in some way. That is what worries me. Am I wrong 
about this? 

Mr. Flynn. No. I think you are right. I see it right now. I actu- 
ally see it happening right now because I have a lot of friends that 
are still serving, especially in the intelligence community where 
they feel so — it is not just about this assessment stuff. It is actually 
about other things that are going on, and it is like they feel encum- 
bered, limited, constrained to say something because particularly 
with systems, there is some equipment out there that is just flat 
not working. 

We are getting ready to send some more forces to combat here. 
The Secretary of Defense was in here the other day talking to you 
about it. I know down at the troop level because I see it, they are 
asking for a particular piece of equipment and their headquarters 
are saying do not ask for that piece of equipment. In fact, in one 
case, one headquarters has said I do not want to see any more ur- 
gent needs coming through this headquarters. Now, for a com- 
mander to say that, it is — I guess I am not surprised. Senator, 
but 

Senator Ayotte. What can we do to empower that, I mean, to 
empower that people can speak freely? What more can we do? 

Mr. Jones. I think it is, first and foremost, a leadership problem, 
and I think service chiefs owe it to put out guidance to their forces 
that this is our system. This is what happens. You are going to 
be — in the course of your career, you are going to talk to Members 
of Congress. You are going to talk to staff. The only thing we would 
ask is that what you tell them you have told us so that everybody 
is on the same sheet of music. You do not, on the one hand, keep 
your mouth shut while you are talking to your commander and 
then unload on your commander behind closed doors. 

So I think that we can do a lot more in the leadership depart- 
ment to try to educate our men and women in uniform exactly why 
this is part of the system. The other thing is positive leadership 
means that you do not take retribution out on people for speaking 
honestly about what they feel. So I think there is a way to do it. 
I just think it takes more focus and it takes positive leadership and 
guidance to make sure that people in the respective service under- 
stand that this is the policy. That still will not stamp it out, but 
it will help. 

Mr. Donley. I would associate myself 100 percent with General 
Jones’ remarks. This is a leadership issue. As Members of Con- 
gress, I encourage you to keep those channels open and exercise 
your prerogative to talk to anybody you feel you need to talk to, 
to mix it up with our men and women in uniform. 
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At the same time, as a service leader, we tell our forces, our civil- 
ians, our military personnel, use the chain of command. I would 
ask if something gets into a congressional channel, I am asking 
why is it not coming to me or the chief. Why is it not coming up 
through the leadership channels? So it is a leadership issue, and 
we should he encouraging our people to he straight with their chain 
of command and with anybody who asks from the outside. 

Senator Ayotte. So I appreciate all your comments on this. I 
think people would he straight with their chain of command if they 
felt that they were not going to get punished for doing so. So that 
is my hig concern. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, I think you probably had this experience as 
well too that in units that are well led, you do not have that prob- 
lem. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. 

Mr. Jones. Units that demonstrate that trait, that negative trait, 
are generally led by people who are somewhat insecure and cannot 
tolerate that just psychologically. 

Senator Ayotte. Right, because the leader will take feedback of 
all forms and be able to address it. 

Mr. Jones. You can overcome that. 

Senator Ayotte [presiding]: Thank you. 

It looks like I am here. So I am going to call on Senator Sullivan. 

Senator Sullivan. Well, I appreciate everybody’s testimony and 
again your service, gentlemen. 

I want to dig in again. I think you might be seeing here maybe 
a little bit of consensus on the committee on the issue. General 
Jones, you wrote about it very articulately in your testimony, and 
all of you have been speaking to it on the tooth- to-tail ratio issue. 

I know this is a big question, but why do you think it has ex- 
ploded so much? Is it just the normal kind of desire of bureauc- 
racies to always grow whether it is at DOD or NATO [North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization] or the ERA [Environmental Protection 
Agency]? I mean, why do you think it exploded? Because I think 
that can help us get to some of the answers. 

Then on this issue of just 77 flag officers, do you think it would 
make sense for us, as opposed to try and reposition each flag officer 
position, say, in the Secretary’s Office, to just pass a law saying, 
hey, you will have no more than 25 flag officers. You figure out 
what they should be doing? 

Why do you think it has grown, and then how do you think we 
can get a handle on it? 

I will ask one final question. General Milley has been really fo- 
cusing on this issue because the Army has been required to under- 
take a lot of cutbacks, at least for now. I think he is looking at the 
wisdom of these cutbacks and to what degree the tooth-to-tail ratio 
is out of whack. What advice would you give him, who is really 
real-time struggling with this issue? But I think it is an important 
one that you could see some consensus building here in the com- 
mittee. I know I threw a lot at you, but feel free to, any of you, 
take a crack at any of those questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Donley. Senator, I will take a first cut at it. First of all, I 
think it is the nature of bureaucracies to grow over time. So this 
issue of regularly addressing the need for greater efficiencies is an 
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extremely important one. DOD’s bureaucracy is no different than 
any other. It needs to be pruned. 

Senator Sullivan. Do you think we are only entity that can real- 
ly do that effectively? 

Mr. Donley. I think Congress has a very strong role to play be- 
cause this is your role to oversee the Department in this kind of 
a context. 

I do think Congress has effective tools that it can use. At times 
in the past, Congress has put ceilings on headquarters activities in 
the Department down to the service level, and the Congress cur- 
rently has limits on general officers at each grade. So you do have 
tools available. 

The one aspect that I would ask you to think about — and it is 
a little bit new from our decades’ old experience — is the rise of the 
contractor workforce. I think the Department needs to get a handle 
on that and is in the process of doing that and trying to figure out 
how many contractors are supporting its headquarters activities. 
So the way I advised Secretary Hagel on this, when we did the 
OSD review a couple of years ago — ^you will recall that he had 
given direction for 20 percent reductions in all management head- 
quarters in the Department, including OSD. 

Senator Sullivan. Did that happen? You hear that everybody 
does that. The bureaucracies grow. So it does not look like it al- 
ways works. 

Mr. Donley. No. I think it is underway, and it has been under- 
way for a couple of years. Secretary Gates started this in his effi- 
ciencies work in 2011. It got reinforced by Secretary Hagel. Now 
it is getting reinforced again by Congress. Actually one of the com- 
plexides the Department is going through now is to how to unite 
all those efficiencies that had been set in motion that are now piled 
on each other sort of in three different time frames over the last 
3 or 4 years. So I think the work is underway, and what the com- 
mittee has directed the Department to do in this management 
headquarters review will help set a new baseline for that. 

But getting back to the contractors, you have to not just control 
the authorizations, but you have to control the money because if 
you allow the headquarters to have more money to work with, then 
they will buy contractor support with those resources. So getting a 
handle on how many contractors are supporting the headquarters 
and in what contexts is an important part of reestablishing a good 
baseline over these headquarters activities. 

Senator Sullivan. General Jones, General Flynn, any com- 
ments? 

Mr. Flynn. Just really quick because I am not sure you were 
here. Senator, when General Jones talked about civilian-to-military 
ratios. 

Senator Sullivan. No. I did hear that. 

Mr. Flynn. Of everything I have heard today, that is a really, 
really important set of data to really hone in on and take a look 
at because it addresses a bigger issue than what you are talking 
about. So when we are really looking at reform, I think that is 
super important. 

The other is the flag officer ratio within the military. If you look 
at historical ratios, you know, how many flag officers per how 
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many troops, as far back in time as you want to go, I would rec- 
ommend that you go take a look at that because we actually have 
more flag officers per fighting unit than we did when we were 
doing really, really big things. So it is worth taking a look at as 
part of this effort. 

Mr. Jones. I do not have the figures, but I do have the active 
duty-to-enlisted ratios in the militaries. In the Air Force, it is 1 of- 
ficer for every 4.1 enlisted. In the Navy, it is 1 officer for every 4.9; 
in the Army, 1 officer for 4.1; and in the Marine Corps, 1 officer 
for every 7.8 enlisted. That is the officer-to-enlisted ratios. That 
has been fairly consistent over time. 

With regard to your question about how do we get here, I com- 
pletely agree with my colleagues. As a matter of fact, I noticed, 
when I was in the Pentagon, that everybody is for change as long 
as the change is done to somebody else. That is just the inherent 
personality of a bureaucracy. I believe honestly to enact the kind 
of change that we critically need here, it is going to take an exter- 
nal effort. I do not mean this pejoratively or critically of my former 
colleagues in the Pentagon. They are working like crazy trying to 
keep up with this very difficult world. But it is going to take an 
outside — and they should participate in it, but it is going to take 
a focused, separate outside organization much like the Defense Re- 
form Task Force of 1997 to really think this through and how to 
do it. 

Senator Sullivan. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

General Jones, it sounds like you are signing up for duty — I like 
that — with this outside task force. 

So since the chairman left me to close out this hearing, I cannot 
help myself since I have such a great panel here of incredible ex- 
perts on national security issues. I have to ask you about some- 
thing that has just been developing, which is yesterday the IAEA 
[International Atomic Energy Agency] issued its report on the prior 
military dimensions of Iran’s nuclear program. Have you had a 
chance to take a look at that? 

One of the pieces of it talks about the fact we know that Iran — 
we have had serious concerns about the Parchin facility and what 
they have done there in terms of conducting experiments related to 
the design of the core of a nuclear bomb. We also know that they 
took activities even during the negotiations process to demolish and 
change things at that facility. 

So the IAEA report — one of the pieces of it concerns me because 
the IAEA concluded that the extensive activities undertaken by 
Iran at that facility since Eebruary of 2012 have seriously under- 
mined the agency’s ability to conduct effective verification. 

So I just wanted to ask you sort of post-agreement here — the 
IAEA report issued yesterday. So I am not going to ask you to 
render an opinion on it. You have not seen it yet. But I think it 
raises some verification concerns. We had the testing of the long- 
range missile in October, which I have not seen a response yet 
from our administration on, that is in violation of existing U.N. 
[United Nations] resolutions, and many of us have long been con- 
cerned about their missile program because you do not need an 
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ICBM [intercontinental ballistic missile] unless you are interested 
in delivering a nuclear weapon to the United States. 

So I just wanted to get your opinions, especially General Flynn 
and Jones, on where we are with Iran and where we are post- 
agreement, if you have concerns, what they are and what we 
should be doing. 

Mr. Jones. I have just spent some time in the Gulf region talk- 
ing to various leaders of our friends and allies. The word that most 
came up in conversations is the word ‘existential threat.’ Most of 
our friends and allies in the Gulf, quite apart from the agreement 
that was reached with Iran, still consider Iran to be an existential 
threat for the foreseeable future. As a matter of fact, one of the 
leaders said this agreement may paper over our concerns for a few 
years, but make no mistake about it. We are going to be fighting 
Iran for 25 years or 30 years. This is not going away. 

So I think time will tell whether Iran is going to be trusted. My 
personal view is they are not going to be. 

Senator Ayotte. I think even just even in the immediate after- 
math of the agreement 

Mr. Jones. You would think. 

Senator Ayotte. — things are not going exactly how you would 
think they would. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. You would think. 

But we entered into this agreement not just in isolation but with 
our P5 Plus 1 partners, and they are bright people, intelligent, and 
trying to do the right thing. 

But I just think Iran has yet to prove itself that it is ready to 
join the family of nations in the way of doing trade, in the way of 
normalized relations, and do not worry about Hezbollah, do not 
worry about Hamas, do not worry about the fact that they are sup- 
porting a war in Yemen, and all the other things that they are 
doing. So until there is really a behavioral change at the leadership 
level in Iran, we should be very, very careful about what we buy 
into with them. I have seen no evidence that they are trustworthy. 

Chairman McCain [presiding]: I thank the witnesses and I thank 
you for your service, and I thank you for helping us in this very 
significantly difficult challenge. The more we talk, the greater the 
challenge becomes. So I thank you. It has been extremely helpful, 
and we will be calling on you in the future. Thank you. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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